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Preface. 



In the year 1830, conjointly with its author, I 
published at Copenhagen the first English edition of 
A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongne, by Pro- 
fessor Erasmus Rask, with Additions and Improve- 
ments by the Author. To this undertaking I was im- 
pelled by a sense of the humiliating condition into 
which the study of the noble old language and lite- 
rature of our forefathers had fallen in its native land 
at the time of my departure for Denmark. My hope, 
by means of this work-, of contributing to raise it 
from this state of depression and neglect was, I am 
willing to believe, not* wholly vain; for among the 
now greatly increased niAiber of Anglo-Saxon stu- 
dents in England, many have, I doubt not, derived aid 
from the Grammar of Professor Rask. 

The Grammar, as originally published, was ob- 
noxious to at least one objection, which, in the pre- 



VI 



Preface. 



Though printed in a foreign land, 
will, I trast, not be found wanting in 1 
accuracy,- an advantage for which i 
indebted to Dr. Moritz Heyne of Halle, 
author of many valuable works connect 
German philology and literature, and tl 
of Beowulf^ for whose care in reading the 
my best thanks are due. 

In the hope that this small contrit 
study of our genuine pure old English 
meet with a favourable reception, and 
more general culture among us, partia 
our youth, I commit it to the public, 
in giving their verdict, its shortcomings nu 
tempered with mercy. 

Chiswick, Oct. 1864. 
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FIRST PART, 



The Alpliabet. 

1. As some only of the Anglo-Saxon letters deviate 
in form from the Latin, of which they are a medisBval 
corruption, or, as it were, a peculiar sort of hand used 
by the Anglo-Saxons even in writing Latin, I have 
not hesitated to employ in their stead the common Eto- 
man characters, retaining only the (, |», and D, d, both 
now represented by our th. 

Of Towels. 

2. Each vowel has a double sound, viz* the ordinary 
sound and a long and broader one. The latter is, in 
some manuscripts, distinguished by the mark " super- 
scribed. As, however, in the majority of cases, the 
long vowels are not marked, either in manuscript, or in 
print, it is only by comparison with the Gothic, Old 
Saxon ^), Old High German, and other kindred dialects, 
as well as with modem English and German, that they 
are to be recognized. 

3. a and a are distinguished both by length and by the 
broader sound of the latter, approaching nearly to 
our o and the Germ, a in wa}ir, true; as lar, 
doctrine, lore; sar, sore; brad. Inroad. 



') Strictly, the people between the Elbe and the Weaw. 

\ 



2 Of Vowels. 

4. eande are also distinguished by length and breadth 

of soond. The former is l^e the French open 
e in apris^ or our e in there, or a in fair; while 
e has the sound of the Germ, e in mehr. 

5. i and i. The former of these has the sound of i in tin, 

dim; thei^tt^r that o^-ee in-^^em, deem; though 
it may |fer]£aps b^ qtfeiBti^hed whether it was not 
also our long i in wine, time^ &c. Ger. ei in 
wein, hein. Else it is not easy to account for 
that sound of i in modem English. 

6. o and 6. The former is our o in not ; the latter our 

o in note, quote. 

7. u and u. The fbrmer had probably the sound of u 

in fM, bull;^) the latter that of oo in boot, tool. 

8. y and f. These letters have now the sounds of i and 

£, with which letters they are often confounded in 
manuscriptts* It is probable that originally y was 
like the Greek v, or Fr. u. 

9. aeandse. The former probably nearly resembled our a 

in that, glad;- the latter ai in hair; e. g. ^vrI^ 
glaed, hser; or the Fr. e close. 

10. aw and au had no doubt the sound of the Germ. 

and Ital. au, or nearly that of ow in now, bower, 
tower. 

11. oe occurs in a few proper names, as Coenred, for 

Genred, where it stands in the place of e, as it 
does in the Durham and Rushworth glosses of the 
Gospels in the Northumbrian dialect, to which it 
almost exclusively belongs. 



') It seems, however, not improbable that in some parts of 
England this u had the sound it has in but, cut, or like 
the Dutch u in dun, thin; nut, nut; a sound it has, in 
Bome parts of England still retained ; bull being sounded 
as cull, dull. The converse of this also prevails in some 
parts, dull being sounded like full. 



Of Consonants. 3 

12. e is used before a and o to denote the sound of y 

consonant, like tlfe Old Norse e (later j), as 
eorl, earl^ O. N. earl, later jarl. 

13. i before e or u has the sound of y, as lerusalem; 

ludeas, Jews^ iett, yet; iugo8, youth. The letter g 
is therefore inserted in the present of verbs in 
ian, as, iq lufige, / love, also in the participle lufi- 
gende, &c., to show that the words are of three and 
four syllables, as they might else bo pronounced 
luf-ye, luf-yende; but in the infinitive lufian it 
is not necessary, because an a follows, before 
which y is denoted by e, while i preserves its 
sound in a separate syllable. 

14. u is sometimes, though rarely, used for w, as saul, 

for sawul or sawl. The difference may probably 
be one of dialect. 

Of Consonants. 

The pronunciation of the Consonants is nearly the 
same as in modern English: it is, however, to be ob- 
served, that 

15. c was pronounced like k, until a comparatively late 
period, when it appears to have frequently degenerated 
into ch, as in churchy A.-S. icyrice, Scot, kirk; Mrchy 
A.-S. birce, Scot, birk; child^ A.-S. cild, i&c. 

16. f had probably a sound approaching to v between 
two vowels, or at the end of a syllable, as appears 
fi*om its being sometimes represented by u, as heauod, 
for heafod, head, &c. 

17. g had always the hard sound, as in Greek and Ger- 
man, even before e and i, and as in modern English in 
words derived from the A.-S., as give, get, begin, &c. 
If placed between two of the letters ae, e, i, y, it has 
the sound of y, as in lufige (forlufie), hrsdgen, brain ^), 



") In later times, when the tongvie ^«*& ^^?s^xv^j,\\v\ft^^^'K^^ 



4 Of Consonants. 

18. h was a hard aspirate, and is used, at the beginning 
of syllables, before 1, n, r, w, as hlaf, loaf; hnutu, nut ; 
bring, ring. Before w it has become our wh, as 
hwettan, lo-whel; hwsel, whale. At the end of a 
word, either by itself or followed by a hard consonant, 
it has the sound of the 6r. x ^^ ^^^' ^^^ ^^^ is ]*e- 
presented in modem English by gh, as I>urh„ Germ, 
durch, Ihrough; leoht, Ger. licht, light; dohtor, Germ, 
tochter, Dutch dochter, daughter. 

19. k occurs chiefly in later manuscripts, where it is often 
used fore, probably for the sake of distinction, when 
the latter was degenerating into ch, as before mentioned. 

20. q is not used, it place being supplied by cw. 

21. eg is usually written for gg , as secgan , to say , for 
seggan; licgan, to lie, for liggan. 

22. sc , now degenerated into our sh , had anciently the 
hard sound like sk. 

23. I> and d, answer to our th; and though anciently they 
may have been distinguished from one another (the 
former having the sound of th in thing ^ the latter 
that of th in thou, or rather dh) they are now used 
indifferently even in the best manuscripts. I> is, how- 
ever, mostly used at the beginnig of a syllable and b 
at the end ; but the exceptions are of constant occur- 
rence *). 



English, the softer j sound of g was represented by ^, 
which, from its similitude in form to i, has in the prin- 
ted copies of old English, and more particularly Scottish, 
poetry, been ignorantly represented by that character, and 
so pronounced, as ze for ye, zour for your, Lazamon for 
Layamon, etc. 
») The Durham gloss (MS. Cott Nero D. IV.) has the « 
throughout, ana the Rushworth gloss (MS. Bodl.) the :^ ; 
though bom are in the same (Northumbrian) dialect. A 
corrupted form of p, written in later mss. not unlike y, 
has given rise to the use oi ye j in old books and wri- 
tings, for the i. e. pe. The use of this letter was conti- 
nued as late as the I6^h century. 



Of Orthography. 5 

24. It is worthy of remark that, at the beginning of 
pronouns and adverbs, where the modern English word 
has the soft sound (dh) of th, the A.-S. usually has f), 
as f)u, thou; I)aBr, there; I)8et, that. Th appears in A.- 
S. to have been pronounced as a simple t, as in Ger- 
man, &e. 

Of Orthography. 

The orthography exhibits great variations, arising, 
it is presumed, partly from the ignorance of scribes wri- 
ting from dictation, and partly from local or dialectic 
peculiarities. Of such varieties the most frequent are 
the following: 

26. a and se, as I>am, I>8em, I>are, I)8Bre. 

26. a, o; particularly before n in a short syllable, as man, 
mon, man; lang, long, long; sand, sond, sand; and, 
ond, and; ^n, on, on; also in the verbal terminations 
-ode and -od, which are often written -ade and -ad. 

27. ea, e > 

^^ g ? ceaster and cester, fortified town, burgh ; geaf, 

gef, gave; eahta, ehta, eight; eade, ede, easily; sceat, 
scet, shot; teah, teh, drew. 

28. i 7 ? 

* /^ ^ is and ys, is; hit, hyt, it] hi, hy, they; gehir- 

sum, gehyrsum, obedient. 

29. eo, y, e; seolf, sylf, self, self; seondan, sendan, to 
send) syllan, seUan, to give, sell. 

30. eo, u; we sceolon, sculon, we shall j must; sweotol, 
swutol, manifest; especially aller w, as sweostor and 
swnstor, sister; sweord, swurd, sword; weorfi, wurS, 
worth. 

31. o, u; particularly at the end of words, as gemsero 
and gemseru, boundaries. 

32. u (y) is sometimes found for f, as, heauod for heafod^ 
k€ad\ on fuUre luue, for luf^ in pettetV Xwft^N xsCykswci^ 



6 Of Orthography. 

wiue, for wife, to my wife; gefkauian for gejtafian, to 
consent.^ permit, 

33. g is often added to words ending in i, as hig or hie 
for hi, they; and, vice versa, it is often rejected from 
those ending in g, as dri for drig or dryg, dry; mihti 
for mihtig, mighty. This final g appears to have 
been mute. 

34. g is sometime placed before e and i, and is then pro- 
nounced like 7, as geow for eow, you; geall for eall, all. 

35. ng, nc, ngc, ncg; as sang, sane, song; ring, ringc, 
ring; cyning, cynincg, king. 

36. h, g; as sorh, sorg, care, sorrow; eah«im, eagum, oculis. 

37. cs, sc, hs, X ; as acsian, ascian, ahsian, axian, to ash 
(Hence our vulgarism to ax, which, like many of our 
vulgarisms, is a provincialism or archaism.). 

38. The sign denoting a long vowel, though highly 
important as a guide to the pronunciation, and even to 
the understanding of the tongue, is, as before said, most 
frequently omitted in the manuscripts, and still ofteuer 
in the older printed copies. Nor when marked in the 
MSS. will it be found, at all times, in accordance with 
the rules founded on analogy and comparison with the 
kindred tongues; the Saxon scribe being apparently of- 
tener guided by the local pronunciation, to which he 
had been accustomed, than by rules founded on theory. 
But how useful it sometimes is in fixing thfe significa-^ 
tion of words may be seen from the following examples : 
ac, but] §,c, oak; wende, turned, wende, imagined, ween--,, 
ed; is, is^ is, ice; f#r, for; f6r, journey; hndo^ com' 
manded, bade, bude, dwelt; cyst, choice, cys%^ (he) choos- 
es; set, at; set, ate, 

39. Analogy with the German (ancient aSd modem), 
Old Norse (Icelandic), and English, throws much light 
on this subject; much help is also to be obtained frout 
the derivation and inflection of the Anglo-Saxon itself. 



Of the Permutations of Lettei®. 7 

Sometimes a ^ouUe vowd. is found, instead of the mark 
of quantity, as tiid for tid , time , • Hde ; aa for a, ever, 
(forJaye\ i^d |or ad, funeral, pile; gees forges, geese, .. 
40. The Anglo • Saxons used onlja.dot at the end 
of a sentence, placed above the lin^, like the Greek (*), 
and three dots (:*) at the end of a chapter^ complete 
discourse, or treatise. In some manuscripts, however, 
of a later date, the semicolon occurs, also the note of 
interrogation. Poetry is in the manusciipts written con- 
tinuously, the verses being distinguished from each other 
by a dot above the line. 

Of the l^enautatioHs of Letters. 

The changes which both vowels and consonants 
undergo, in derivation and inflection, are the following: 

41. a and ae short, as habban, to have^ ic hsebbe, 1 have;- 
hraed, rapid , hrade, rapidly ; daeg, day, dagas, days. 

42. a and ea short are sometimes changed to e, as mann 
to menu or men ; standan,"- to stand, he stent, he stands ; 
Angle, the land of the Angles (Angeln), Engle, Ang* 
les, Englisc, Anglo-Saxon, English; heah, high^ hghst, 
highest; neah, nigh^ nehst, nighest , next; ea to y is 
more common, as eald, old^ se yldra, the elder] weal- 
dan, to govern^ wields he welt or wylt, he governs; 
healdan, to hold, he belt, he holds. 

43. a and se ; as stan, stone^ stsenen, formed of stone ; hal 
whole, sounds hale, gehselan, to heal^ &c. ; lar, doctrine, 
lore^ Iseran, to teach. 

44. ea long and y ; as leas, loose^ l^san, to loose; geleafa, 
faith, helief; gelyfan, to believe. 

45. e and i or y ; as ren, rain, rinan, to rain; lecgan, to 
lay , licgan , to lie ; cwel>an, to say , I»u cwyst (cwist), 
thou sayest ; fteuy servant, thane, j^inen, female servant. 

46. e and e; as ddm, judgment, doom^ deman^ Co vi4^«^\ 



8 . Of the PermntationB of Letters. 

fr6fer, comfort^ frefnan^ io comfort; f6t, foot, fet, feet; 
boc, hook^ bee, hooks. 

47. o, eo and 7, as storm, storm^ stTrman. to storm; gold, 
gold, gylden, golden ; word, word^ andwyrdan, to answer ; 
weorc, toorfc, wyrcan, to work; heord, herd, hyrdc, 
herdsman; le6ht, light, l^ht, (it) shines. 

48. e6 and y; as neod, need; n^dan, to compel; beodan, 
to hid, hSU (he) hids. 

49. u and y ; as sundor, asunder, asyndrian, to separate ; 
hongor, hunger, byngrian, to hunger. 

50. u and y ; as scrud, garment, shroud; scr^dan, to clothe, 
shroud; fus, ready, rapid; fysan, to hasten. 

61. wi and y; as witan, to know^ nytan, to ignore, nescire ; 
willan, to will, nyllan, to nill, nolle. 

52. Among the changes of the consonants, it is to 
be observed thatg is usually omitted before d and b, as 
masden for msegden, maiden; ssede for ssBgde, said; lib 
for lig6, (he) lielh* Before n, g is either omitted, or 
gn becomes gen, or is transposed to ng, as waen for 
wsBgn, wagon, wain; ren for regn (also reng), rain; I)en 
for I>egn, servant, minister, thane. 

53. s is sometimes changed to r, as hreosan, to fall head- 
long, rush, hryre, fall; aras, arose, arseran, to raise; 
forleosan, to lose, forloren, lost, forlorn; ic ceas, 
1 chose, I>ti cure, thou didst choose. 

54. bb to f ; as ichsebbe, Ihave, he hsefd, he hath; ic lybbe, 
/ live, lif, life. 

55. A radical g is often changed into h, when it stands 
last in a word, after a vowel or r,*as stigan, to as- 
cend, stah, (he) ascended; gebugan, to how, hend, ge- 
be&h (he) howed; burh, town, hurgh, gen. burge; 
beorh, mountain, pi. beorgas. 

56. c and cc, before s and b, and particularly before t, are 
often changed into h, as ahsian for acsian or axian, 



Of the Correspondence of Letters. 9 

to ask; sehb for sicd, (he) seeks ^ from secan, sohte 
(he) sought ; streccan, to stretchy strehte (he) stretched. 
Sometimes even g is changed in like manner, as agan, 
^hte (he) possessed^ owned. 
57. d is, particularly in verbs, sometimes changed to d, as 
seodan, to hoil^ seethe^ soden, hoiled^ sodden ; ic cwsed, 
/ said^ I)u cwsed e, thou saidst] ic weard, 1 became^ 
I>u wnrde, thou hecamedst, wasU 

Of the Correspondence of Letters. 

58. The correspondence of letters between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the kindred tongues is a subject of great 
importance, not only in an etymological or philological 
point of view, but as a means of recognizing, in their 
Anglo-Saxon garb, words already known to us from 
those tongues, as well as of ascertaining their quantity, 
pronunciation, and orthography. Thus, of the vowels, 

59. aB often corresponds to a; as f seder, Ger. vater, O. Nor. 
fadir; aecer, field, acre^^ 6. acker, O.N. akur, Dan. 
ager, Lat. ager; faest, fast; I)aer, there^ O. N. far; 
hwaet, what^ O. N. hvat, D. hvad: wael, slaughter^ 
deaths G. wahl(platz), D. val(plads), field of battle 
or slaughter. Sometimes to e, as gsBst, guest ^ O. N. 
gestr, D. giest (though G. gast) f)aBS, of the^ O.N. 
I>e88. In most similar cases a simple a is found in 
German and the kindred dialects. 

60. SB corresponds to the O. N. a , se, ei ; as hser, hair^ 
O. N. har; dsed, deed, O. N. da8, O. H. Ger. tat; 
I>r8ed, thread, O. N. |>radr; leetan, to let, O. N. lata; 
Iseran , to teach, O. N. laera; Isedan, to lead, O. N. 
leida. 

61. ea, to the hard sharp a; as beam, child, Scot.5atm, 
O. N. & D. bam; earm, poor, O. N. armr, G. arm; 
eald, old, Scot, aid, auld, G. alt; eall, all, O.N. allr; 
fleaz, fiaas, 6. flachs. Sometimes aUo ^ ^^^^xw ^^ 



1(^ Of the Correspondence of Letters. 

sharp I Q and e; as I>earfV ^eed^ O. N. I>Orf, D. tarv; 
(f)ii) eart, (thou) arl^ O. N. art; mearh, nwrrow; O. 
N. mergr. 

62. a, to ei, Dan. long e; as c&sere, cofsar, £>• keiser, 
G. kaiser ; ac, oaft, O. N. eik, D. eg ; tacn, sign^ token^ 
O. N. teikn, 6. zeichen, D. tegn ; gast, ghost^ G. geist ; 
hal, tahole, sound, hale, O. N. heill, D. hel ; - bii&d, 
broad, O. N. brei^r, G. breit, D. bret; bat, (he) m\ 
O.N. beit, D. bed; ham, home, O. N. & G. heim. 

63. ea, to the O.N. ail, G. au and long 6; as kas loose^ 
4ess, O. N. laus, G. los; leaf, leaf, G. laub; «eap, 

jpurchase, bargain, chap-, G. kauf; read, red, O. N. 

..rauOr, G. roth; stream, stream, O, N. straumr, G. 

.Strom; beah, ring, collar, O. N. baugr, Fr. bague; 

. lean, reward, O. N. laun, G. lohn; dead dead, O. N. 

dauSr, G. tod; eare, ear, O. N. eyra, G. ohr. 

64. y, to O.N. ey, G. close and long 6, D. 0, as alysan, 
lo- redeem, 0. N. leysa, G. erlOsen, D. forl08e; lyfan, 

, to allow, O. N. leyfa ; gy man, to keep, O. N. geyma ; 
.hyran, to hear, O. N. heyra, D. h0re. 
65,. eo, to short and sharp e, which in O.N. is sometinaes 

changed to e, j5, or ja; as weorc, work, O. N. verfc; 

swoord, sword, O. N. sverS ; preost, priest, O. N. prestr; 

eom, (I) am, 0. N. em; eorOe, earth, O. N. j6r6; 
. heord, /ierd, O. N. hj5r6 ; beorh, mountain, O.N. berg, 

or bjarg; feor, far, O. N. fjarr; feoll (he) fell, O. N. 

fell; heold, (he) held, O. N. belt, (d is pronounced 

like our ye.) 

66. y, to short i; as afyrran, to remove to a distance, O.N. 
firra; hyrde, herdsman, O. N. hirfiir, G. hirt; {tridda, 
third, O, N. Jri6i. Sometimes to e ; as yldra, older 
O. N. ddri; yman, to run, O. N. renna; syllan, to, 
give , sell , O. N. fi^elja ; cyrran , or cyran, to turn, G. 
kehren. . . 

67. eo answers often to O.N. jo, ju, and y, also to tho 
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English 66 arid Ger. ie; likewise eoh, eow to-Q.N.ve; 
as oeosan,. to choose^ O. N. kjosa;. deop, depp, Q.N. 
^jup, Gr. tief; seoc, «tc&, O. N. ;sjukr, G. siech; de'5r, 
dear, O. N. dyr; I)eow, slave^ O. N»^pyr; weod, we^d; 
hreod, reed* Thus also feoh, cattle, money ^ 0. N. fe^^^ 
G. vieh; treow, tree, O.N. tre; cneow, ftnee, O. i^l ■ 
kn^, G. knijBj geo, o^ oW, Lat. 6tm, quondam. In 
most of these instances, analogy with the other 
tongues shows that the eo should be accented. 

68. e corresponds to O. N. ae (in the old orthography od\ 
D. long 0, sometimes 6; as fSdan, to feed, O.N. fA-> '^ 
fia, D. f0de;;depan, to dtp, D. d0be; ben, praj/er, 
O. N. baen, D. bon; deman, to' judge ^ doom ^ O. N. 
daBraa, D. d6mme; wepan, to uJeep, 0. N. aepa ; \^e- 
dan , to rave , O. N. seSa or ae&ast. This e conies 
from the long 6, which the A. S. and O. N; haJve 
in common; as deinan from dom, O. N.'domr; v^e- 
pan from wop, O. N. op, cry; wedan'from wod, O. 
N. 65r, mad, wood. ' ^ ' 

With respect to the correspondence between conso- 
nants, it is chiefly 'to be observed that 

69. a double consonant often corresponds to a single one 
followed byj.in^O. N., as willan, to tct'tt, Lat. velle, 0.vi^. 
Ni.vilja; sellan, to^give^ sell^ O. N. selja; settan, to' " 
set, O. N..8etja; secgan,^ to ^ay^ .0. I^. segja; frem- 
man, to perform, forward^ 0. ISf. ti:emj>. 

70. re and rd. sometimes correspond to O. N. kk and dd ;, 
as deorCj d[arfc,' pi>*N. d6kkr j drd, point, O. N^ bddr;* 
brord, siing^ 0. N.b'roddr;'6ryrdan, to goad^ sting^ 
O. N. brydda; reord, speech, language, O.N. r5dd. 

71. nc corresponds to kk in O. N.; as rinc, warrior, O. N. 
rekkr; drincan, to drink, O.N. drekka; unc, us (twpL 
O. N. okkr. ......'/' 

72..r w4'a)aj^.^iyt5^nM)03»diii A»,S<;i^ geer$, grof^^^ 
O. N. grasj^fors^' r*H#t, fi^/33|..|coj^^^^ 
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(tiii«, while^ 0. N. frcstr, D. & 6. frist; flaxe, /lash, 
O. N. flaska, G. flasche; axian (ahsian), to ask^ 0. 
N.seskja, D. aeske; fixas (sing.fisc) fishes^ O.N. fiakar; 
bridd, young bird; crsBt, cart. 

73. c before the soft vowels e, i, y, has in English passed 
in ch; as*cidan, lo chide; cild, child; cyst, choice; 
cyrice (cirice), church; cycen (cicei^, chicken, dimina- 
tive of coe, cock; cc has become tch, as feccan, to 
fetch, reccan, to reach. 

74. ht corresponds to G. cht, Engl, ght, O. N. & Sw. tt, 
which is, in most cases, preserved in D. (though at 
the end of word written with a single t) ; as le6ht, 
light, G. licht; beorht, bright, O.N. bjartr; riht, right, 
O.N. rettr, Sw. r&tt, D. ret, G. recht; meahte (he) 
might, O. N. matti, Sw. & D. matte, G. mochte; 
drihten, lord, O. N. drottin ; niht, night, Sw. natt, D. 
nat, G. nacht. 

75. g before the soft vowels has in English passed into y; 
or i, if in the middle of a word after a vowel; as 
geoc, yoke; gear, year; faegcn, fain; fseger, fair; 
though these were anciently written with a y, fayne, 
fayre. 

76. sc before the soft vowels, or sec before the hard, has 
in modern English become sh; as sceall, shall; 
sceolde, should ; sceotan, to shoot ; scean, shone ; scyld, 
shield; scir, shire, sheer, 

77. w is preserved in A. S., as well as in the other Teu- 
tonic dialects, before o, u, y, where it is rejected in 
the Scandinavian tongues; as word, word, G, wort, 
O. N. or6, D. ord; wundor, wonder, O. N. undur, 
D. under; wyrm, worm, G. wurm, D. orm; wyrcan, 
to work, G. wirken, O. N. yrkja; W6den, O. Hg. 
Wuotan, O.N. Oj^inn. The Anglo-Saxons frequently 
placed w before r; as writan, (o write y O. N. rita; 
wraS, wroth y O. N. reidr. 
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78. d corresponds to nn in the common Icelandic, and to 
nd in G. & D. This d is also found in the most 
ancient Norse ; as mud, moulh , mudr, munnr, G. & D. 
mund ; sid, iime^ Fr. fois^ N. sinn, D. sinde; tod, 
' toothy O. N. t5nn, D. land ; sod, soolhy O. N. sannr, 
D. sand; geogud, youths G. jugend; dugud, virtue, 
valour, nobility^ G. tugend. 

79. To monosyllables ending in a vowel the Anglo- 
Saxons sometimes added an h, corresponding to the O. 
N. , D. and Sw. g; as feoh, cattle^ money ^ O. N. fe; 
sloh (he) beat^ D. & Sw. slog; seah (he) saw, O. N. 
sa or sag, Sw. sag. 



SECOND PART. 



Of Substantives. 

80. This class of words has three genders, as in La- 
tin, Greek, German, &c. — neuter, masculine and femi- 
nine. T|ie neuter is placed first, on account of its 
greater simplicity. 

81. It is not possible to give precise rules for the 
distribution of substantives among the three genders ; but 
it may be well to observe that they generally accord 
with the German; as 

NeuU I)aet wif, the woman, wife-, Ger. das weib, 
I>8Bt cild, the child, Ger. das kind, 

Mase. 86 nama, the name; Ger. der name, 

86 Strand, the strand; Ger. der strand. 

Fern. se6 lyft, the air; Ger. die luft, 

866 8tr«t, the street, road\ G«c* d\A %\s«sa!^« 
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82. In both tongaes, as in Arabic and Hebrew, the 
sun (seo sunne, die sonne) is feminine, and the moon 
(so muna, der mend) mascnline. 

83. The chief exceptions are: 
A.S. neuter, Ger. feminine: 

clif, rock, cliffy G. klippe; ear, ear (©/"com), G.fthre; 
fa*Hten, fortress, fastness^ G. feste; fy&er, wing^ fea- 
ther^ G. feder; lie, corpse, G. leiche; ssd, seed, 6. 
saat; sceorp, scarf, G. sch&rpe; waepen, wet^an, 6. 
waffe; westen, desert, waste, G. wQste. 

84. A. S. neuter, G. mascnline : 

mud, mind, mood^ G. math; twig, Img, 6. sweig; 
win, wine^ G. wein. 

85. A. S. masculine, G. neuter: 

ende end, G. ende; feld, field, G. fold; here, armif, 
G. heer; sal, cord, G. seil. 

86. A.S. masculine, G. feminine: 

anweald, power ^ G. gewalt; crseft, power ^ strettgik, 
craft, G. kraft; lust, pleasure, lust, G.lust; tear, tear, 
G. zfihre. 

87. A. S. feminine, G. neuter: 

bleed, leaf, fruit, G. blatt; hoc, hook, G. bach; h^o, 
health, Lat. saius, G. heil; heorte, hearty 6. hen; 
gesThd, sight, G. gesicht. 

88. A. S. feminine, G. masculine: 

turf, turf, G. torf; wiht, creature, thing, wight, G. 
wicht. 

89. The difficulty in ascertaining the genders of noons 
applies chiefly to the primitives: the gender of derivati- 
ves may be ascertained with tolerable certainly by their 
terminations, for which see Part. IIL Terminations. 

90. The gender of compound substantives depends on 
that of their last component ; as wifman , though signi- 
fying a woman, is masculine. 
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Of DecleuBion. 

91. A chief ground of the variations of declension 
is the gender ; words having the same termination , but 
of different gendera , being declined in a very different 
manner; as neuU |>iet nee, reahn, stale ^ forms in the 
plural I>a ricu; while, masc. se ende, the end, forms en- 
das, 'atid se winter, ^^iritras; but fern, seo ceaster, the 
city, Lat. ^castrum^ has ceastra. -^ But there is a still 
greater'^stinctibn to be observed, viz, that some nouns 
have a very simple inflection, others a more complex 
one, e. g. eare^ ear, has only, four terminations for the 
eight cases of both numbers; while treow, (fee, has six 
endings to distinguish the same cases. Thas these two 
words differ in their inflections from each other, al- 
though both are neuter^ npuch more than {)8Bt eare and 
se steorra, the star; for eare and treow resemble each 
other in one case only, while between eare and steorra there 
is a perfect similitude in five cases, because they both belong 
to the simple order, the other (treow) to the complex. 

92. From ttie foregoing it appears that substantives 
are divided into two orders, the. simple and: the com- 
plex ; the former, answering . to the nomina pura^ or tjie 
first two declensions in Greek and Latin, contains only 
words ending in an essential vowel, viz. e in the neuter, 
a in the masculine, and e in the feminine. The com- 
plex order, on the contrary, answering to the nomim 
impura, comprises all words ending in a consonant, to- 

^gether with some in an unessentiaf ,9 or u. 

93. In the simple order. the three genders resemble 
'each other so closely that Ve may comprehend them 
under one declension. '. '''' ' 

The complex order should stricily be divided into 
three declensions: the !■* comprising all words ending in 
a consonant; the 2°^ all those in an unessential e; the 
3'* those in u; but nouns endig in e, having fe^ ^^- 
culiarities, may, without ineonveniesniM » \^ i^>3c^>^^^^ 
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between those ending in a consonant and those in u. 
The declensions of this order are thus reduced to two, 
each containing three classes for the three genders. 

94. The following tables exhibit a synopsis of all 
the regular declensions. 

The Simple Order, or 1»* Declension. 

1 . Neulr. 2. Mase. 3. Fein. 
Sing, Nom. -e -a -e 

Gen. -an -an -an 

Dat&Abl. ^) -an -an -an 

Ace. -e -an -an 



Plur. Nom. & Ace. -an 
Gen. -ena 
Dat & AbL -am 

The Complex Order. 
2^^^ Declension. 3^ Declension. 



\.Neui. 


2,Ma8c. 


3. Fern. 


l.Neul. 


2. Mase, 3. Fern. 


Sing, Nom. * 


*(-e) 


» 


• (-e) 


-u -u 


Gen. -es 


-es 


-e 


-es 


-a -e 


Dat <& AbL -e 


-e 


•-e 


-e 


-a -e 


Ace. * 


*(-e) 


(-e) 


.(-e) 


-u -e 


Pl.^.&A. * 


-as 


-a 


-u 


-a -a 


Gen. -a 


-a 


-a - 


a (-ena) - 


a (-ena) -a (-ena) 


D. & AbL -um 


-um 


-um 


-um 


-um -um 



95. The neuters, as in Sanskrit, Grd^k, Latin and 
Gei^an, have the nominative and accusative alike in both 
numbers ; and all nouns substantive in Anglo-Saxon have 
the same two cases alike in the plural. 



*) By the ablative is meant the Ahlativus Instrumenti^ which 
%i A. S. resembles the dative, and is usually governed 
by the preposition mid, ivitA, expressed or understood. 
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96. In the simple order, all three genders are alike 
in the dative and genitive singular, and in all eases of 
the pluraL 

97. In the copiplex order, 2°* declension, the neu- 
ters and masculines agree in the singular; in which 
likewise the nominative and accusative are alike. 

98. The dative plural ends in uin , which is some- 
times changed to on; but must not be confounded with 
the termination an of the simple order. The genitive 
plural ends always in a, which sometimes in the com- 
plex, and always in the simple order, is preceded by 
en, and sometimes, as in participial nouns, by r. 



The Simple Order, or First Declension. 

99. The three genders of this declension agree so 
closely with one another, that they may be all represented 
at once. As examples we will take eage, eye, steorra, 
star; tunge, tongue. 

Singular. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. & Abl. 

Accus. 


Neut 
eSge 
eagan 
e^gan 
eage 


Masc. 

steorra 

steorran 

steorran 

steorran 


Fem. 

tunge 

tungan 

tungan 

tungan 




PluraL 




Nom. & Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat & Abl. 


eagan 

eagena 

eagum 


steorran 

steorrena 

steorrum 


tungan 

tungena 

tungum 


In like manner are declined 




Neut 
e&re, ear, 


Masc Fem. 
cuma, guesU Yifiot\A> l^aTV 
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Neut Masc Fem. 

oliwe, clew, nama, name, innne, mm, 

ebbe, ehh. lichoma, body, eorde, earih, 

hlisa, fame, ynse^ manner^ wise, 

tima, Ume, wuce, week, 

wuduwa, vfidawer, wuduwe, tcido«o« 

101. To the femininee of this order maj bo added 
t&, loe, (tEn, tHena^ tanm) being a contraotioii of tae; 
beoy hee^ fem. formB bedn, be6na, &g. 

102. The names of countries and placed in a an 
Bomeiimes indeclinable and sometimes dedinaUe; as 
Donua in aeons.: o6 Donna f>& e&, mUo ihe rtter Dor 
nu5e; Sicilia in dat: betwnx I>am muntum and Sicilia 
I)am ealonde, betwixt the mountains and the island of 
Sicily] Europe, has Europam, Europe, Ear6pe (L e. 
Europas). 

Th6 Oompldx Order. 

103. In the Second Declension, First Class^ 
are contained most of the neuters ending in a consonant, 
especially those having a diphthong or a long vowel; 
as ban, bone; or ending in tWO or more consonants; 
as sweofd, iword. 

Leiif, leaf^ and word, word^ may serve as examples 
of this clltss. 

Sing. N. & A. leaf word 

G. le^fes wordes 

D. & A. le^d worde 

Plmt. N. A A. leaf word 

G. leafa worda 

D. db A» leafum wOfduiA 

In the same man&er are declined 
eir^ ear (of com), bors, horse, 

M6f, farmenl, ^ing, iMng^ 
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wif , woman, wife^ weorc, tf drfc, 

fl6d, river, bigspell^ exainipU, parcSlilt, 

geh&t, vow, promise^ land, land^ 
scelip, sh^epi beam) cMld, S^bU h^irH, 

de6r, heast, deeir^ lamb, lamh 

104. Soltae wbrds of this class ard fbund billy ih iiie 
singular; as gaers, grass; heg (hig), hay; Mod, 6td6dl; 
weax, waa>^ &c.: but few or none are irregular* Cild, 
child, forms cildra and cildru, though the usual plural 
is like the singular. Geh&l occurs rarely except in thd 
plural. 

i05. The Secbhd Declension, Sfebond Class, 
bolfdpliH^ i&early all the tnasciilined, excepting those 
ending ill a and u. Those ending in a consdii&nt or 
in e are the most regular; as smid, handicraftsfndh, 
gmilh; ende, end, and dseg, day. 

Sing^ N. & A. smid ende 

G. smides endes 
D. & A. smide ende 
^ur. N. & A. smidas endas diigas 
6. smida enda daga 

D. & A. smidum enduin dagtim 
In like manner are declined 
dsel, part^ mete, meat, 

wsBstm, fruit, Idece, physician, leech, 

^^T^ui^S) ^^^) weordscipe, dignity, worehip^ 

st4n, iton^i hwd^te^ wheat, 

scyppend, creator, rsedere, reader^ 
weg, way, godspellere, evangelist^ 

stsef, letter, character, 
hwaei, whale, 
maeg, kiniman, 
paed, path. 
160. In this, as in the preceding class, no change 
oi VoWel taked placd, except in monosyllables ^koi^^ 
Towel is 8d. 
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107. Dissyllables in 1, n, r, are sometimes contracted; 
as engel, angel ^ which forms englas, engla, englum; 
fagel, bird^ faglas, fuglum ; ealdor, prince^ ealdres^ ealdro ; 
and in the plural ealdras, &c. ; drihten, lord^ drihtne, &C. ; 
but heofon, heaven, has heofone and heofhe; and some- 
times, when increased, it changes o into e; as plur. 
heofenas, &c. 

108. Those in e vary from the others in the nomina- 
tiye and accusative only; in the other cases they are 
inflected as if they had no final e. 

109. Proper names in s sometimes receive no additio- 
nal es in the genitive ; as Mattheus gerecednys, Matthew's 
narrative; and sometimes receive it; as Philippuses, Be- 
muses. 

110. Some words belonging to this class are found also 
with the termination a, and then they follow the First 
Declension, Second Class; though, in many cases, with 
some modification of their signification; as mud, mouth, 
muda, mouth ( of a river); |)eow, slave ^ |)eowa, idem. 
For heofon, heofone also occurs as a feminine of the 
First Declension. 

111. Feld, fields has in the dative sing, felda, pi. 
feldas, &c. 

112. Some words are remarkable for transposing 
their consonants in the plural; as fisc, fish^ pi. fixas; 
tusc, tusk^ pi. tuxas. 

113. Nouns in nd are declined regularly like smid; 
as wealdend, ruler , prince^ pi. wealdendas, and must not 
be confounded with the participles present in nde, which 
are declined like adjectives. 

114* The Second Declension, Third Class 
comprises all feminines ending in a consonant; as wy- 
len, female slave; spr»c, speech. 
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Sing. N. 


wylen 


sprsec 


G. 


wylne 


sprsece 


D. & A. 


wylne 


sprsece 


Ace. 


wylne 


sprsece 


Plur. N. & A. 


wylna 


sprseca 


G. 


wylna 


sprseca 


D.&Abl. 


wylnum 


spraecum 


In like manner are declined 




mearc, mark, boundary^ ben. 


prayer^ 


§dl, sickness. 


lar, 


doctrine, lore^ 


stefen, votce, 


dsed, 


, deed, 


saeld, happiness. 


stow 


, place. 


gesamnung, assembly^ 


I)e6d, people. 


ecnys, eternity^ 


lad, 


path, way. 



115. Dissyllables in el, en, er, belonging to this class 
are almost always contracted in the oblique cases; as 
sawel or sawnl, soul, sawle, &c. ; ceaster, city, ceastre; 
£r6fer, comfort, fro&e ; lifer, liver, li£:e; stefen, voice, 
stefne, and also stemne. 

116. Those in el and en are often contracted even 
in the nominative; as stefn for stefen; wyln for wylen; 
sawl for sawnl, &c. 

117. Those ending in a single consonant after a 
short vowel double the last radical letter in the oblique 
cases; as syn, sin, synne; sib, peace, sibbe; so likewise 
those in nys (nis, nes); as I)ryni8, trinity, |>rynisse; nn- 
trumnis, disease, infirmity, untrumnissa. 

118. Those in ung frequently receive a, instead of 
e, in the dative and ablative; as fortruwunga, (in) pre- 
sumption. 

119. Some few words have the accusative like the 
nominative ; as miht, might, tid, time, tide ; woruld, world. 
This last word sometimes receives es in the genitive, 
woruldes. 

120. Sse, sea, ae, law, and e§l, river, are indecli- 
nable in the singnlar; though we find^ ea^^ed^U:^ \si^^\&c- 
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positioD, S8BS, e&s, in the genitiye; and {kpom eH we also 
find in the dative |sere ie, pi. e^ dat e&n ; s& is some- 
times used as a masculine. 

121. In those compound names of men, the last 
part of which is a feminine substantive^ the genitive ends 
in e, according to the inflection of the primitive, as Sige- 
mund, gen. Sigemunde. 

122. Some are defective in the singular; as (a gifta, 
the marriage: others want the plnrf4; ^ ri^i^ti ^^^^ 

123. The Third Declension, First Class 
contains all neuters in e not belonging to the f^t De- 
clension; also all neuter dissyllables in er (or), el, ol, 
and en, and some in ed (od), and monosjllables with 
a short vowel followed by a single consonant 

124. The only difference between the Second De- 
clension First Claiss and the Third Declension First 
Class is, that the former has its singular and plural 
alike in the nominative and accusative, while the latter 
forms those cases in the plural in u, and changes se of 
the singulis* into a, as may be seen from the exan\plea 
treow, tree] rice, realm; faet, vessel^ vat. 

Sing, N. & A- treow rice faet 

G. treowes rices fetes 

D. & AbL treowe rice fete 

Kur. N. & A. treo^u ricu fatu 

6. treowa r{ca £Evta 

D. & Abl. treowum ricum fatum 

In like manner are declined 
scip, ship, gemsere, boundary, &8ed, ftem^ 

twig, twig, ^^Isete^ path, road, geat, aperture, gate, 

hundred, Hundred, wite, punishment, baed, hath, 
cneow, knee, geiesQ, study, reading, glses, glass, 

125, Disf^llables are sometimes o^mtvfteted by the 
elision of a vowel in the seeood syUaJtle; a^ tieif^^ 
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ke^i, h^§Si^n^ liQafda) woleen, cloudy pL wol(»iii; tangtl 
(tuiigol) h0avefUy ho^, star, tunglu; taeen, sign, loJkMi, 
iskmui wmdoTt mrc^ele, wonder^ wundm; wsepen, ireck 
pon, waepnu; maBgen, power, main, miracle, me^^mu and 
maegno; waBter, water, waetru. 

Bat they often remowun contracted ; as n^ten, n^- 
tenu> ox^ neat; maBgen, ma^genu; tjccen^ 1U4y tycc^nu; 
fyjer, irtn^, pinion, iy^em ; weofod, altar^ weofodu ; yfel, 
^vi^yfela; wsesten, dessrt, waste, sometimes doubles tbo 
n; as wiiatennes, wsestenne, and the plnr. ws^stennu. 

120. Cealf , calf, and aegg, egg, form their plural 
segru, cealfru. Feoh, cattle, money, Lat. pecus, pecunia, 
has fe6s in the genitive, and feo in the dative. Feo 
also occurs iu the plural. So also are dedined pleoh, 
danger^ I^eoh, thigh \ feorh, Jt/e, feores, feore. 

127. Some words occur only in the plural; as 
lendenu, loins '^ I>ystru, darkness^ Lat. tenebrae\ perhaps 
a]3Q eaOm^tto, humility, and oferipetto, arvogmce. 

128. Instefid of u (o), we sometimes find a io the 
plural; as (a hebodu and heboda, the coiBm«ndm«iil# ; 
ticnu and t^cq^, signs, lotou; traowi^, trees \ n^t^uan^ 
nytena, oxen; gesceafta, creations. , 

129« To this Declension and Class belong most 
d^vatives from verbs having the syllable gei prefis^edi 
without any partioalar termination; as gemet, measutey 
from metan, to m»asure\ gewrit« writing, from wvftan, 
to writer gefeoht, conflict^ fight, from feohtan, to fight, 
aad many others. Sometimes the genitive plura} is for- 
med in ena; as gewritena. 

130. Those terminating in u, which are very few* 
change the u into w in the oblique cSiSes; as melu, fiowr, 
fnenl, melewe, or melwe; searu, military engine ^ craft, 
qimbu^hy searwes, searewe, searwe< 

131. The Third Declension, Seoond Class 
Qm|)iise» aU mM^iifoeg in u whi^ f<kim theii ^lus^ 
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in a; also some words denoting kindred in or (er), together 
with some irregulars which change their yowel in the 
plural, or receive the termination e; as snnu, son', br6- 
I>or, brother] man, man. 

Sing. N.&A. sunu brodor (-er) man 

G. suna brodor (-er) mannes 

D. & Abl. suna breder men 

Plur. N. & A. suna brodra (-u) men (menn) 

G. suna (sunena) br6dra manna 

D.&AbL sunum brodrum .mannum 

In the same manner are declined 

wudu, wood, (fee, dohtor, daughter^ fot, foot, 

lagu, water, sweoster, sister, t68, tooth, 

sidu, custom, gebr6l)ra, brothers, Ger. gebrflder, 

medu, mead, gesweostra, sisters, Ger. geschwister. 

132. Feeder, father, is indeclinable in the singular, 
except that fsederes is found in the genitive : in the plu- 
ral it is declined like smid (11, 2.); thus fsederas, fse<- 
dera, faederum. Sweoster has swyster in the Dat. & 
Abl., sweostra in the plural. 

133. Deofol, devil, and winter, winter, follow smift 
in the singular, but suffer contraction, deofle, wintra(-e); 
but in the plural, deofla (-u), &c. ; also winter, wintra, 
wintrum. Sumor (-er) summer, is not contracted, but 
forms sumera in the dative and ablative. 

134. Freond, friend, and feond, foe, follow smift 
in the singular, but form their plural, fr^nd and fynd, 
freonda, feonda, freondum, fc6ndum. 

135. Mannan (monnan) is not an anomalous accu- 
sative of man, but is regularly formed from manna 
(monna), signifying man, but generally in his relation to 
a lord, Lat. homo, in the feudal sense. 

136. There are also some gentile nouns, which 
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occur only in the plural, and end in e; they are thus 
declined : 

Plur, N. & A. Dene So also Romane and 

G. Dena E6mware, Romans, 
D. & Abl. Denum Engle^ Angles^ Englishmen. 

187. The Third Declension, Third Class 
comprises all feminines ending in u or o ; as gifu, grace^ 
gift] denu, valley, delL 



Sing. Norn, gifu 




denu 


Gen. gife 




dene 


Dat. & Abl. gife 




dene 


Ace. gife (- 


u) 


dene (-u) 


Plur. N. & A. gifa 




dena 


6. gifena 




denena 


D. & Abl. gifum 




denum. 


In the same manner are 


declined 


ladu, way, path, 


racu, 


narrative, relation. 


lufii, love, 


dam, 


harm, hurt. 


faru, journey, 


scolu , 


, school, 


snoru, daughter-in-law. 


wracu 


, exile. 


sceamu, shame. 


cam, 


care. 


nafu, nave (of a wheel). 


lagu. 


law. 



Likewise all names of women in u; as ^Ifgifu, 
Eadgifu, &c 

138. Some words are indeclinable in the singular, 
aa seo msenigeo (msenigu) the multitude, many; snytro, 
wisdom, wit; eowu, ewe, has in the genitive eowes. 

139. Words in warn, as burhwam^ like all ending 
in u, seldom occur in the plural, but are sometimes 
found with the termination e; as burhware, townsfolk: 
these are declined like Dene — See irregulars of the 
preceding class. 



b6o 


biirh 


bee 
b§c 


burge Sb byrig 
byrig 


bee 

boea 
boeum 


byrig 
bnrga 
burguou 
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140. Of dura, door, we find, betides the regular 
forms, the dative dura and duran ; and in the plural dam. 

141. The following irregulai*s are worthy of remark I 
niht, night \ boo, hook; burb, town, Imrgh. 

Sing. N. & A. niht 
G. nihte 
D. & Abl. nihte 
Plur, N. & A. niht 
6. nihia 
D. & Abl. nihtum 

142. The following, like boo g,nd burh , change 
their vowel, and are declined in the same maimer: 

wiht (wuht), creature, wight ; mus (mys), mouse^ mice ; 
gos (ges), goose, geese; liis, (lys), lous0, lic$\ broc 
(brec), breeches, Scot, breek^] oA (c^), cow, hine\ 
Scot, ky; turf (tyrf), turf; furh (fyrh), furrow. 

143. From niht is sometimes found nihte in the 
accusative; and from cfi, the genitive singular and plu- 
ral eu^i cuna. 

144. Turf and tyrf are often confounded, as are 
burh and hyng. Nihtes, like the German des Biju^ta, 
is an adverb signifying by night, and mutt Qot be mk- 
taken for the genitive of the noun. 



Of Adjeotives, 

145. The adjectives, as in the other Gothic tongues, 
have a definite and an indefinite form of inflection, and, 
in each of these forms, three genders, with the usual 
numbers and cases; also a distinct termination for the 
ablative. 

146. The definite form is used when the adjeetiTe 
is preceded by the definite article, by a demonstrative 
pronoun, or by a genitive case. 
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147. The Positive Degree in its Definite Form 
agrees with the Simple Order, or First Declension of 
Noons Substantive ; but the Indefinite differs considerably 
from the Coipplex Order, ^s it wiU appear from the fol- 
lowing; synoppis. 

Indefinite Declension. 





N 


eut. 


M 


asc. 


Fem. 


Sing. N. 




♦ 




•N- 


*(u) 


G. 




es 




es 


re 


D. 




um 




um 


re 


Ace. 




* 




ne 


e 


Abl. 




e 




e 


re 


Plur. N.&A. 






e(u) 




G. 








ra 




D.&AbL 








um 





148^ The indefinite form of the a^eotive, corre- 
sponding to t|;i^ complex order of substaptives , should 
strictly be divided into three declensions : the 1 °^ en- 
ding in a consonant; the 2"*^ in e, and the ^^^ in u 
(at least in the feminine)*, but as those in e exactly 
coincide with those ending in a consonant, I reduce the 
declensions of this form to two, as in the substantives. 

As an example of the l^\ we take god, good^ which 
IB thus declined: 







Indei 


Hnite. 








Neut 


Ma^sc. 


Fem, 


Sing. 


N. 


god 


god 


g6d 




G. 


godes 


godes 


godre 




D. 


godum 


godum 


godre 




Ace. 


god 


godne 


gode 




Abl. 


g6de 


gode 


godre 


i*if. 


N,&A. 
G. 




gode 
godra 




D.&AbL 




g^dum 
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Definite. 

Neut. Masc. Fern. 

Sing, N. |>8et g6de se g6da se6 gode 

6. |)8es godan |)8e8 godan I>sere godan 

D. |)&m godan I)am g6dan I>^re godan 

Ace. |)8et g6de |>one g6dan |>& godan 

Abl. |)^ g6dan |>^ g6dan |>sere godan 

P/ur.N.&A. ^a godan 

G. |)ara g6dena 

D.&Abl. |iam godum 

In like manner are declined 
868, true, $ooth, 'leoht, light, 

seoc, sickf rihtwis, righteous, 

h^l, sound, hale, heard, hard, 

leas, loose, swift, jtrt/"!, 

faest, fast, swe6tol, manifest, 

gewis, sure^ certain, awend, turned, 

yrre, wroth, 

weste, desert, waste, 

6ce, ever, e(ema/, 

wyrfte, toori^y, 

niwe, netr, 

getrj^e, faithful^ true. 

149. All monosyllables of which the vowel is not 
ee, and all in e, follow this model. Those ending in e 
drop the e when a syllable of inflection is added; as 
wyr9ne, wyr8es, wyrftum. 

150. Participles passive in od, ed, follow the above 
model; as getimbrod, huilf, geh6red, praised; &umcen- 
ned, first-bom. 

151. Participles present are declined in the same 
manner, both definitely and indefinitely; excepting that, 
in the genitive plural of the definite declension, they ge- 
nerally form ra instead of ena; as j^ara rihtwillendra. 
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of the righteous (not rihtwillendena). As these participles 
in the masculine may easily be confounded with the 
nouns formed from them and denoting the agent, I will 
show the declensions of the masculine of the participle 
wegferende, wayfaring, and of the noun wegferend, way- 
faring man. 

Sing, Nom. wegferende wegferend 

G. wegferendes wegferendes 

D. wegferendum wegferende 

Ace wegferendne wegferend 

Abl. wegferende wegferende 

Plur, N. &A. wegferende wegferendas 

G. wegferendra wegferenda 

D. & Abl. wegferendum wegferendum 

152. Dissyllables in el also belong to this declen- 
sion; as lytel, little; mycel, great, Scot meikle, muclUe; 
yfel, evil, &c. 

153. Weedla, poor; wrsecca, exiled, wretched, LaL 
eicul] wana, lacking, have only the definite inflection, 
whether used definitely or indefinitely. 

154. The Second Declension comprises mo- 
nosyllables whose vowel is ae (of which there are not 
many) ; also most of the polysyllables formed by deri- 
vative terminations. As a model will serve smel, slen* 
der^ small^ which is thus declined: 

Indefinite. 
Ne 
Sing. 



Plwr. 





Neut 


Masc. 


Fem. 


N. 


smsel 


smsel 


smalu 


G. 


smales 


smales 


smaelre 


D. 


smalun 


\ smalum 


smaelre 


Ace. 


smael 


smselne 


smale (-u) 


Abl. 


smale 


smale 


smselre 






Neut. M 


asc. Sg Fem. 


r. N, 


. & A, 


smalu 


smale 




G. 


smselra 


smselra 


D. 


& Abl. 


smalum 


^yft^TVTCV 
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Definite 
I>8Bt smale se smala 8e6 smaie 

^eet smale ^ne smalan ]^& smaUn 

f)^ stnalan ]^^ smalan ]^#re stnalati, ^bc 

/ Thus also aire declitied 
last, slow, late, e^dig, blessed, harden , heatheh, 
swaes, dear, |>urstig, (fttr«(2^, totorea , torn, 

swaer, Heavy, gesaelig, ^appj^, foresprecen , before men' 
hwaet, acute, quick, faerlic, bidden, fseger , fair, [tioned, 
gised, glad, gastlic, ghostly, mseger, meagre, 

bser, hare, cynelic, kingly, gld&sblnttor^ clear as glass. 

And in general the participles passive of the i"* & 
3'^ conjugations in en; as Olimphiade he6 waes hlltenn, 
she was called Olympias, from h&ten, called. 

155. Those, however, formed by detivAtite termi- 
natlohS, also t)articiples in en, are often foiind iii the 
feminine without the final a, and in the beUtei* plurid 
terminating in e, liccording to the 1*^ declension; as seo 
odre naman w&es Tate hiiten, she ^^U by aiHolT^er Mm4 
called Tate\ |)a w&s se6 faemne gehllten, theH was the 
damsel called. 

156. Dissyllables lu*e sometimes (sototi^cted ; kslb&Iig^ 
h6ly, which generally becomes (^ant) h^lge, (de) hltlga, 
(se6) h6lge, &c. i. e. in the cases whose teiiainiitidti^ 
begin with a vowel ; btlt hILligra manna, holy MMi% Bd* 
cause the termination begins with a consonant In like 
manner, fesger, fair^ has in the plural faegru (land), but 
in the genitive fsegerfa (landa). 

J 67 i Adjectives in the neuter gvnder itre frequently 
used ad substantives; as yfel, (an) evil; f^ger, (beauty); 
of yfde, of (the) evU] hwaet faegnast I>a ^onne heora 
faegeres? why then dost thou rejoice in iheir beauty? 
and forl)on he ^eet god forlet I)e him geseald waes, and 
because he forsook the good the had b^en gMikn him; 
seg{>er g^ ^is eordlican g6d ge Uc I>a yflu, as well 
these emrtMg goods, and sUso the m>Ust 



lASi The termilitttjiiWl e is adopted, Iwrhen the ad- 
jective in the positive degree is used adverbially; as 
yWe, tfsUly^ ffotn yfel; swiae^ 'ctty^ isiiceedingly) hrnae, 
swiftly, from htsed, 8¥)ifL 



The Gomparative and Snpetlative Degreed. 

169. These Degrees are regularly formed by the 
tc£miinations or and ost; as heard, heardor, heardost; 
smsel, femalor, smalost; hrsed, hrador, hradost. It must, 
however, be observed that the termination or, is used 
only adverbially; and that, when used as an adjective, 
the comparative has only one inflection, with the ter- 
minatidns re, ra, re^ whether the word is used defi* 
nitely or indefinitely; as (l)8et) heardre, (se) heardra, 
Bed hciardre; |>set smselre, se smselra, seo smselre. 
The superlative has both the indefinite and d^nite 
infldciion, of which the former terminates in ost^ 
which is also the case when the word is used ad- 
verbially. The definite has generally este, esta, este^ 
though we sometimes find the o retained (oste, osta, 
oste) ; as wuna |)8er {>e leofost ys, dwell where it is most 

Sleasant to thee; here leofost is used adverbially. J^§k 
ffifde he j^a gyt §.nne leofostne siinu, Then had he yet 
one fl%ost heto^ed son: here the adjective has the indefi- 
mu inflection; I^is is min le^fegta sunu^ This is my most 
beloved son: here the adjective has the definite inflection: 
Donne sceolon be6n gesamnode ealle ^^ men I»e swiftoste 
liors habba5. Then shall be assembled all the men who 
have swiftest horses i here swiftoste stands indefinitely 
in the plural; if it stood definitely it would be (a 
flwiftdstan, and if adverbially, swiftest. 

160. The fcdlowing example will show the relation 
which the inflections in the three degrees bear to <»^^ 
ti 
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Of Comparatiye and Superlative Degrees. 



Posit. Compar. Supeii 

Indef. swiS , strong, i b^t swiftre, «^^os* 

Def. "psQiBwite^ the Strang,] Jaet swi8e8te(-oste) 

Adv. swifie, strongly, swiSor, swifiost. 

161. Some change the vowel in forming the de- 
grees of comparison; others have other irregularities, the 
most important of which are the following: 
Posit. Compar. Superl. 



lang 


lengre (leng) 


lengest 


long 


Strang (stranglice) strengre (stranger) strengest 


strong 


hrsed (hraSe) 


hraedre (hra8or) 


hradost 


quick 


eald 


yldre 


yldest 


old 


geong 


gyngre 


gyngest 


young 


sceort (sceortlice) scyrtre 


scyrtest 


short 


mycel (mycle) 


m^re (ma) 


maest 


great - 


lytel 


laesse (Ises) 


Isest 


little 


god (wel) 


betere (bet) 


betst (betest) 


good 


yfel (yfele) 


wyrse (wyrs) 


wyrst (wyrrest) bad, evil 


ead (eade) 


eaSre, efire (e8) 


eadost 


easy 


heah 


h^rre 


h^hst (hehst) 


high 


neah 


nearre(neSr,nyr] 


1 nyhst (n§hst) 


nigh 


(feor) 


fyrre (fyr) 


fyrrest 


far 


(aer) 


serre (serer, aeror) serest (-ost) 


before, ere 


soft, seft 


seftre, seft 




soft 


(sefter) 


seftre, seftere 


seftermest 


aftermost 


^at forme (forSj 


1 fiirSre (fiirfior) 


fyrmest, fyrst first, forth 


Iset (late) 


latre (latbr) 


latost > 
latemest ) 


slow, late 


Sid 


sifire (si6or) 


sidmest 


late 


nordeweard (nor 


6) — (norSor) 


norSmest north, north- 








[ward 


niSeweard (niSer) niSre (niSor) 


nidemest 


under 


ufeweard (up) 


ufere (ufor) 


yfemest 


upward 


uteweard (ut) 


utre (utor) 


^temest 


outward 


inneweard(inn) 


innere (innor) 


innemest 


inward 


midd ) 
middeweard \ 




midmest 
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Ssemre, worse, inferior, is defective in the positive; 
in the superlative we find |)a saemestan. 

162. Those of the first declension, which change 
the vowel in the comparative and superlative, never have 
or, ost, but only re, est, even when used adverbially; 
but most of the others admit those terminations, and 
even sometimes retain o when they stand definitely as 
adjectives in the superlative degree; as ric, powerful, 
rich^ licor, ricost, |)a ricostan; so also all in lie. 

163. The words in the table between brackets are 
adverbs, which I have added, as some of them occur 
often, and even seem to be the foundation for the forms 
of the adjective. 

164. Instead of or, we sometimes find ur and ar; 
and instead of ost, ust and ast; for este is also found 
in the doubtful orthography of the Anglo-Saxons, iste 
or yste; but these anomalies are of rare occurrence. 



Of Pronouns. 

165. The Personal Pronouns are: 

!■* Pers. 2°d Pers. 3'* Pers. 

Neut. Masc. Fem. 
Sing. N. ic I>u hit he he6 

G. mfn J)in his his hire, hyre 

D. me I)e him him hire, hyre 

Ace. me(meh,mec) |>e(|)eh,|)ec) hit hine he6, hig 

Dual. Plur. Dual. Plur. Plur. 

N. wit we git ge hi hig 

6. uncer iire incer eower hira(heora) 

D. nnc us inc eow him (heom) 

Ace. unc fis inc e6w hig hig 

In Job. XTUi, 17 occurs Nico ior ^^ v^ 
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166. The formfl meh and meo, I>«i]i and ^ec, seldom 
occur, and ought perhaps to be used only in the accu* 
sative; but as me and f)e are also used as datives, it 
seems probable that these were likewise employed in 
both cases. 

167. For the accusative plural we find also two 
other forms in poetry, viz. usih (usic) and eowih (e6- 
wic); also in the 2°^ person dual, incit; as restad 
incit, rest yourselves; for restan, when used of persons, 
is a reflective verb. 

168. The Anglo-Saxon, like the modem English, 
has no reflective pronoun of the 3'^ person, but uses 
the personal pronoun instead; as |)8Bt folc hit reste, the 
folk rested itself; |)a t)eowas stodon set |)am gledon and 
wyrmdon big, the servants stood hy the fire (jgleeds) and 
warmed themselves. If it be required to determine the 
reflective signification more emphatically, sylf (self,8eolf), 
self, is added, which is declined like an adjective, both 
definitely and indefinitely; as sittan Isete ic bine wid 
me sylfhe, / would him let sit beside myself; and defi- 
nitely, as se sylfa cwellere, the executioner himself. 

169. Sylf is usually added to the personal pro- 
noun in the same case and gender; as ic sylf hit eom, 
it is I myself; ic swerige |)urh me sylfhe, / swear by 
myself; fram me sylfum, of myself; we sylfe gehyrdon, 
we have heard (him) ourselves. In like manner, |)ii sylf; 
I)e sylfne; ge sylfe; eow sylfe; he sylf; hine sylfne, &c. 
Sometimes, however, the dative of the personal pronoun 
is prefixed to the nominative of sylf; as ic com me 
sylf to eow, I came myself (of my own accord) to you; 
ser |)u I>e self hit me gerehtest , ere thou thyself didst 
explain it to me; and |)a circlican |)eawas himsylf f>8er 
getsehte, and there himself taught the ecclesiastical rites» 
In the definite form sylf signifies the same^ like the Ger- 
man dasselbe; as on |)a sylfan tid, at th$ same time; 
d6d ge him iast sylfe, do ye the same to them* 
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170. The Possessive Pronouns are formed 
from the genitives of the first and second persons, by 
declining them as indefinite adjectives. They are min, 
mine, my; |)in, thine, thy; iincer, our two; ure, our; 
incer, your two ; eower, your. Those in er are often con- 
tracted, when the syllable of inflection begins with a 
vowel; fire is then declined as if it had no e, and be- 
comes firum, fires, &c. 

171. For fire we find in poetry fiser (fisser), which, 
when the regular termination begins with a vowel, or 
with r, is thus declined 

Nent. Masc. Fem. 

Sing, N. fiser fiser fiser 

G. fisses fisses fisse 

D. fissum fissum fisse 

A. fiser fiseme fisse 

Plmr. N. & A. fisse (fiser) 
6. fissa 
D. fissum 

172. The third person has no exclusive possesive 
pronoun, the genitive of the personal pronoun being 
used unchanged : his, itSy his ; hire, her; hira, their (ejus, 
eorum, earum, suus). 

173. To determine the idea of reflection more pre- 
cisely in his, hire, hira, the genitive of sylf, or §.gen, 
own, must be added, which is declined as an adjective, 
but only indefinitely. Sin is also sometimes found in 
poetry as a reflective possessive of the S""^ person, 
though it does not, like the German sein, answer to 
his in the sense of ejus, but only in the sense of suus, 

174. The Demonstrative Pronouns are I>8Bt, 
se, se6 (id, is, ea, that) , which is also used for the ar- 
ticle, and ^is, I)es, ieSB (hoc, hie, haec, this), Thss^ ^&^ 
thus declined: 

^* 
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Neut. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Sing. 


Nom. I)8Bt 


se 


se6 


tis 


tea 


teos 




G. I>8es 


I)8es 


I)^re 


I>ises 


I>ises 


I>isse 




D. l§,m 


tarn 


Jsere 


I)isum 


f)isum 


I>isse 




Ace. I)8et 


tone 


v^ 


I)is 


I)isne 


i&B 




AbL If 


I>y 


|)8ere 


tise 


{>i8e 


I>i8se 


Plur. 


n.&aI 

G. 
D. 


|)ara 
I>am 






I>as 

I>issa 

|)isum 





175. Instead of |)one we often find I>sene; and for 
^^m, in both numbers {>8em; also I)8era for |)ara. Seo 
is also found in late MSS. in the masculine instead of 
se; |)&n and {>on also occur in the neuter, in some ad- 
verbial expressions, instead of |)§im. t^y seems justly to 
be received as an ahlativus instrumenti^ as we meet with 
it so often in that character, even in the masculine; 
a8 mid |)y §I>e, with that oath (Legg. Inee. 53); though 
in the same place we find the dative similarly used; 
as on I>§,m §,f)e, with the oath. 

176. From I)is (tys) we find, in both numbers, 
I>is8um for f)isum, and |)isses for |)ises: also I>issere for 
I>isse, and |)issera for f)issa; and in the plural f)^s for 
f)§.s; whence, with a distinction in signification, our 
these, those. 

177. The indeclinable I>e is often used instead of 
|)8et, se, seo, in all cases, but expecially with a relative 
signification, and, in later times, as an article, whence 
the modem the. It is sometimes compounded with |)8et, 
and becomes |)8Btte, for |)8et |)e, that which, or |)8et con- 
junction, Germ. dass. In like manner, sede, he who^ 
is considered as one word ; as ic wat {>8ette call I)8et ic her 
sprece is wid |)inum willan, / know that all that I here 
say is against thy will; foTp§,m "pQ sede hine for|)encd 
se bid ormod, because he who distrusts himself is de- 
sperate^ 
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178. Pillfc for if lie, such, is composed of fy and 
lie, and declined as an indefinite adjective, t^slic (I)is- 
lic) of the same signification, is, no doubt, of later origin. 

179. Ylc (ilc), same, is declined as a regular ad- 
jective, expecially when used definitely; as fset ylce, se 
yica, I)8Bt ylce, &c. 

180. From ylc is apparently formed swylc, for 
swS ylc, such, which follows the indefinite declension: 
it occurs in the ablative in this phrase: mid swylce 
hrsegle he ineode, mid swylce gange he ut, with such 
garment as he went in with, with such go he out, 

181. The Demonstrative Pronoun, feet, se, seo, is 
also used relatively, like the modem that, and is gene- 
rally repeated in the sentence, so that in the first clause 
it stands as a demonstrative, and in the next as a rela- 
tive ; ') as hatan I)8et smYpa, I>8et nane ne beod , to call ' 
those blessings which are none; se man se I)8et swifte 
hers hafad, the man who has the swift (swiftest) horse. 

182. To vary the sentence, I)e is often used in the 
second place; as |)8et micele geteld f)e Moises worhte, 
the great tent that Moses wrought; Sf. gebletsod 8ef)e 
com on Drihtnes naman. Be he blessed who is come in 
the name of the Lord. 

183. Swylc is often repeated, yet so that in the 
second place it is changed to the adverb swylce, as, so 
as, such a«; as gif ic hsefde swylcne anweald swylce se 
selmihtega God hsefd, if I had such power as the al- 
mighty God hath; selc j^ing ongitan swylc swilce hit is, 
to understand each thing so as it is. 

184. The demonstrative adverbs swa and I)8er are 
repeated in a similar manner; as hu clipode Abeles bl6d 
to Gode, butonswilswa selces mannes misdsedawregaf) hine 



1) Hence in modem English the frequent use of that as a 
reladve , instead of rihieh. 
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to Gode butan wordam ? how cried AheVs Mood to God, lut 
so (otherwise than) -as each man's misdeeds accuse him to 
God without words ? He epreec to him eallon I)rim sw^ swa 
to anum, He spake to them all three so as to one, t^ser 
faer, there, where; as |)8er fser hi gode be66, |)onne, &c. 
there where they are good, then, <&c.; and min I>en bid 
I)8er Jser ic eom, and my servant shall he there where 
I am. When combined with a pronoun, swa only is repea- 
ted as the adverbial part of the phrase, as in swa hwilc 
swa, which (one) soever that; swa hwseSer swa, which 
(one) soever of two that; also swa hwaefier swa, or 
swseQer alone; the relative being not unjfrequently omit- 
ted. Thus too, in connection with an adjective or an 
adverb ; as swi, gelic swa , as like as ; sw§ lange swa, 
as long as. 

185. The interrogative Pronouns are hwcet, 
hwa, what, who; hwylc, which; hwroSer, whether. The 
first is used only in the singular, and is thus declined: 

Neut Masc <& Fern. 

N. hwfiBt hwa 

G. hwses hwses 

D. hw§.m (hwsem) hwam(hw«m) 
A. hwset hwone (bwsene) 

Abl. hwi hwi 

186. This is never used in connection with a sub- 
stantive, and with an adjective it usually governs the 
genitive; as hweet yfeles? what evil? Like the German 
etwas, was, it also signifies somewhat^ a little; as hwset 
lytles, a little, 

187. Hwylc (hwelc)? which? which corresponds 
to swylc, and hwsejer? which of the two? whether? 
follow the indefinite declension of adjectives. The ad- 
verb hw8e|)ere signifies nevertheless, yet, Hwylc or 
hwelc is also used indeterminately, like the German je- 
mand; as butan heora hwelc eft to rihtre bote gecyrro, 
unless some of them turn again to right repentance. 
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188. Hti is the English how^ in its signifieation both 
of Lat. quam and quomodo. Swa is used before adjec- 
tiyes to give them a definite sense; as hu mycel? how 
great? hu lange? how long? swa mycel, so great, swS 
lange, so long; hu mseg man? how can a man? 

189. For the purpose of making a whole proposi- 
tion interrogative, hwseSer is used in the neuter, like 
the Lat. utrum^ 6r. jcotsqov, as hw8e{)er ge nu secan 
gold on treowuni? seek ye now (then) gold on trees? 
hwsB6er ( or hwaer ) t)u durre gilpan ? dost thou dare to 
vaunfi Its proper use, however, seems to be in que- 
stions consisting of two members, either dependent on, 
or independent of each other; in this ease, ob'pQ ne, 
or ]^e ne corresponds to it in the second member, Hke 

the 6r. JtotSQOV ^; as ic wille nu faran to and 

gesedn hw8e|)er hfg gefyllaS mid weorce |)one hream I)e 
me id com, obbe hit swa nys, f^aet ic wite, 1 will now 
go thither, and see whether they justify by deed the cry 
that has come to me, or (whether) it be not so, that I 
may know. Sceawa hwseder hit sig I)rnes suna |>e ne 
sig, see whether it he thy son's or he not. 

190. In dependent propositions hwseder governs the 
verb in the subjunctive. 

191. The other interrogative expressions: cwyst I)u, 
say est thou ? wgnst t)u ? thinkst thou ? resemble the Lat. 
num and an» and are, like them, to be regarded as mere 
interrogative particles. 

192. The Indefinite Pronouns are, notwith- 
out reason, called also Indefinite Numerals. They 
are the following : seghwaet (-hwa ), seghwylc, segh weeper, 
or gehwset (-hwa), gehwylc, gehwaeSer, answering to our 
whatever, whoever^ whichever (of two), every one, each. 
To this class belong the above - noticed swa hwset (swa), 
swik hwa (swa), whatsoever, whosoever ; swa hwylc (swa), 
8W& hwsdder (swa), whichsoever^ whatsoever, whosoever 
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(that), which are declined according to the last word in 
the compound. 

193. ^Ic, each, every*, eall, all] genSh, enough^ fol- 
low the indefinite declension of adjectives; as on selcere 
tide, at each time; ealra betst, best of all; dugu6a ge- 
nohra, of the abundant good things, Genoh is mostly 
indeclinable. 

194. Sum, a certain, some; manig, many; §,n, one^ 
a, an; aenig, any; nan, none; naenig, none whatever ; sen- 
16p and senlipig, single, alone, also follow the indefinite 
declension. Sum is often combined with the genitive 
plural of the cardinal numbers, and then signifies about, 
Lat. drciter, some ] as hundseofontigra sum, about [some) 
seventy; sume ten gear, about (some) ten years, Maenig 
usually forms manega in the nominative and accusative 
plural. 

195. Fela, much, many, is indeclinable; but fe§,wa 
(fe§), few, has in the genitive fe§,ra and in the dative 
feawum; both are used as distributives with the geni- 
tive plural of the substantive. 

196. Man, one (Ger. Dan. man, Fr. on), is strictly 
a noun substantive, as is also wiht or wuht, thing, crea" 
ture, wight, whit. It admits of two peculiar augments, 
which convert it into a sort of substantive pronoun, viz. 
§wiht, or awuht, contracted into Swht, aht, aught; also 
nllnwiht, nanwuht, naht, naught. Hence perhaps the ne- 
gative not, as the German nicht from ne wicht, 

197. We may here notice the word hwaethwegu 
(hwsethwega or hwsethugu) somewhat, a little; also 
hwsethweguninga, or hwsethweganunges, idem ; but which 
are rather to be regarded as adverbs, ^thwega and 
hwylchugu, also hugu alone, are also found with the 
same signification. 

199. Oder (like theO. Nor. annar and Germ, ander) 
signifies both other and second; but the Lat. alter (one 
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of two) has its appropriate word, awder (a8er), either, 
fonned like awfat; and neuter, (neither) has nawder, or 
n^dor, like nawht. These, as also segder, either, each of two^ 
are declined like the indefinite form of adjectives of the 
Second Declension. iBgder is very often used as an 

adverb, in the signification of hw8el)er; as segder ge 

ge, as well as. 08er is also declined after the 

indefinite form, even when preceded by the article; as 
I^ses odres, of the other. The feminine singular does 
not nsually admit the insertion of r, but forms the ge- 
nitive, dative, and ablative, like the accusative, odre: 
the plural has sometimes, in the neuter, odru and odra; 
as 6|>ru laf, other (i. e. fresh) leaves. 



199. The definite 
ing, viz. 

Cardinal Numbers. 

1 An 

2 Twa, twegen, twa 

3 trea, I)rJ, freo 

4 Fe6wer 
6 Fif (Me) 

6 Six 

7 Seofon (syfon) 

8 Eahta 

9 Nigon (nygon) 

10 Tyn (ten) 

11 Endlufon (endleofan) 

12 Twelf 

13 treottyne 

14 Feowertyne 
16 Fiftyne 

16 Sixtyne 

17 Seofontyne 



Numerals are the follow- 

Ordinal Numbers. 

t^set forme, se forma, seo 

forme 
t^set, se, se6 oder 
t^set I)rydde, se |)rydda, seo 

J)rydde 
Feorfie, a, e 
Fifte, a, e 
Sixte, a, e 
Seofode, a, e 
Eahtode, a, e 
Nigo8e, a, e 
Te68e 
Endlyfte 
Twelfte 
I*rytte69e 
Fe6werte66e 
Fifte68e 
Sixte6de 
Seofonteode 
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Cardinal Nmihers. Ordinal Numbers. 

18 Eahtatyne Eahtateode 

19 Nigontyne NigonteoSe 

20 Twentig TwentugoSe 
30 I^rittig H^rittigofie 
40 Feowertig Fe6wertig63e 
50 Fiftig FiftigoSe 

60 Sixtig SixtigoSe 

70 Hund-seofontig Hund-seofontig69e 

80 Hund-eahtatig Hund-eahtatig68e 

90 Hund-nigontig Hund-nigontig68e 

100 Hund (Hund-teontig) Hund-teontig63e 

110 (Hund-endlufontig) (Hund-endlufontig65e) 

120 Hund-twelftig (Hund-twelftig69e) 
1000 t>usend. 

200. The Cardinal Numbers. With respect 
to their inflection, which is what chiefly concerns us 
here, it is to be observed, that an is declined like a re- 
gular adjective; in the ace. masc. sing, however we 
often find &nne instead of &nne, also the negative nsenne 
instead of n§.nne. When it stands definitely, ane, ana, 
ane, it signifies alone (solus). 

201. Twa and |)re5 are thus declined: 

Neut. Masc. Fern. Kent Masc. Fern. 
N. & A. twa twegen tw& ^red fry |)re6 

AbL & Dat. tw£m(tW8em) frym 

D. twegra(twega) |)reora 

B§, begen, ba hothy is also declined like twa, and 
forms bam, begra, (bega). Instead of the neuter twa 
they said also tu, as: |)a wees ymb tu hund wintra, then 
it was about two hundred years : and instead of ba alone, 
we sometimes find batwa or butu, (butwu, buta). 

202. Feower retains feower in the dative, as: on 
fe6wer dagum, in four days, but, in the genitive, it 
forms feowera. 
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F£f and six are sometimes fonnd . in the genitiTe 
with a, &n f^issa fifa, one of these five; syxa sum, 
some six. 

From seofon we find a genitive seofona, and also 
another nominative seofone, when used absolutely, as: 
ealle seofone, all seven. 

203. Eahta, nigon, endlufon, are, as far as I have 
observed, indeclinable, as are also the compounds in 
-lyne. From tyn we find also nom. & ace. tjne and 
abl. & dat. tynum, used absolutely. Yet in Marc. XTJ, 
14. we find the dat. sendlefene. 

204. Twelf, when used absolutely, has twelfe in 
nom. it has also regularly twelfum and twelfa, in dat. 
& gen. as: an of |)am twelfum, an |)ara twelfa, one of 
the twelve; but, when the subst. follows, it remains un- 
changed, as: mid hys twelf leorningcnihtum , with his 
twelve disciples; I)ara twelf apostola naman, the names 
of the twelve apostles. 

206. Twentig, and the other tens in -tig are decli- 
nable, yet without any variation of gender, -tig, -tigra^ 
'tigrum. In the nominative and accusative, these tens are 
used both as nouns governing a genitive, and as adjec- 
tives agreeing in case with the substantive; but, in the 
gen. & dat, they appear to be used as adjectives only, 
as: twentig geara, twenty years; I)ryttig sciUingas (and 
scillinga), thirty shillings \ twentigum wintrum, I^rittigum 
j^osendum, hundteontigra manna. 

206. The word hund, whidi is placed before the 
tens after sixtig, answers to the Moesog. affixed particle 
tehund, or hund, and to the 6r. -xovta, Lat. -^inio. 
It is sometimes omitted when the subst hund, hundred 
precedes, as: and scipa an hund and eabtatig and of 
ships one hundred and eighty. 

207. Hundred and f^osend are declined like neuters 
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of the 3'^ DecU, and hund like those of the 2^^, but 
this last seldom occurs, except in the nom. & ace. 

208. When the units are combined with the tens, 
they are placed first, with and, as: an and twentig, 21; 
six and fiftig, 56, &c., but after the word hundred, the 
smaller number is last, and the substantive repeated, for 
if the smaller number were set first, it would denote a 
multiplication, as: an hund wintra and |)rittig wintra, 130 
years; hundteontig wintra and seofon and XL wintra, 
147 years; feower hund wintra and frittig wintra, 430 
years; I)re6 hund manna and eahtatyne men, 318 men. 
Instead of twa hund, we find also tu hund. The others 
are simply thus; |)re6 hund, fif hund, tw§. J)u8endo, Ac. 

209. The Ordinal Numbers, with the excep- 
tion of 6der, follow the definite declension of adjectives. 
Oder, as already said, has always the indefinite form, 
whether with, or without, the article. 

210. From hund, hundred, |)usend no ordinals are 
formed, they being all nouns substantive. 

211. When units are added to ordinal tens, they 
are either set first with and, as cardinal, or last, as or- 
dinal numbers, as: an and twentugode, twenly-first ; fif 
and twentugoSe, twenty- fifth; or ^y twentigfian dsege and 
|)y fe6rl)an Septembris, on the 24^^ day of Sept. 

212. Healf half follows the indefinite declension of 
adjectives, and, as in German, &c., is placed after the 
ordinal, which it diminishes byahalf, as : 6l)er healf hund 
biscopa, 150 bishops ] t)rydde healf, two and a half. 

213. From the numerals are formed other numeri- 
cal expressions, viz. Multiplicatives, ending in feald, fold, 
and declinable as adjectives, as: §,nfeald single; twifeald, 
double, twofold; |)ryfeald, fe6werfeald, hundseofontigfeald; 
manigfeald manifold. From these again are formed, 
1) adverbs in -lice, as twifeajidlice doubly: 2) noons in 
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-nes, as twifealdnes duplicitas: 3) verbs, by changing 
-feald, into -fyldan, as: twifyldan to double. 

214. SiS, a journey, time, is, in the abl. sing, (sifie), 
added to the ordinal numbers, like the English time^ as 
I>riddan side, the third time; sume side, a certain time. 
In the abl. plur. (sidum, sidon, sidan), it is added to 
the cardinal numbers, in the same signification, as: 
fe6wer sidon, fif sidon, eahta sidon, hundseofontig sidon, 
&c. The first three numbers have, however, a distinct 
form to express the same idea, viz. sene once; twywa 
(tuwa), twice; |)riwa, thrice. 

215. The Distributives are expressed by repeating 
the cardinal numbers, as: seofon and seofon, septena^ 
fif and fif, &c. 

216. For Numerical Signs, the Anglo-Saxons used 
the capitjals I, Y, X, L, G, D, M, in the same manner 
as the Romans. 
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217. This part of speech, as in the other Teutonic 
languages, has no passive inflection, which must there- 
fore be supplied by the help of auxiliaries. It has the 
usual modes, viz. the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
imperative and the infinitive, also a gerund and two 
participles. 

216. As in all the other Gothic tongues there are 
in Anglo-Saxon two orders of verbs, corresponding to 
the two orders of nouns substantive; tiz. tibe simple, 
and the complex. In the simple, the imperfect consists 
of more than one syllable, and ends in de or te, the 
participle passive in d or t: in the complex order, the 
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imperfect is a monosyllable) with a change of vowels 
and the part. paw. ends in en or n. 

219. According to the nature of. the imperfect, the 
first order is divided into three classes, forming together 
one conjugation. 

The second order contains two conjugations, each 
consisting of three classes. 

220. The First Order may be considered as 
containing pure or open verbs, answering to the Greek 
in asiv^ eeiv and oeiv, also to the Latin regulars in are, 
ere, ire. Of these some form the imperf. in -ode, as: 
sceawian to look, sce^wode, others in -de or -te only, 
as: hdelan to heal, hselde; metan to meet, mette, and 
others again in -de or -te, with a change of vowel in 
the preceding syllable, as: tellan to county tell^ tealde; 
I^eccan to cover ^ thatch ^ f^eahte. It is easy to perceive 
that the difference between the endings de and te is 
not essential, but depends solely on the hardness or soft- 
ness of the preceding consonant *, but the other difference 
is essential, and of such a nature as to prescribe the 
subdivision of these verbs into three classes. 

221. The Second Order contains all the im- 
pure, or dose, verbs. Here is it not the characteristic 
letter, but the vowel of the first syllable, that forms the 
ground of the subdivision; for instance, sigan, to fall, 
sink, has in the imperf. sab, plur, sigon, but fieogan, to 
/fy, has fleah, pi. fiugon, though the characteristic (g) 
is the same in both. Again, bindan, to hind has band, 
bundon, but standan, to standi has stod, stodon, though 
with the same characteristic ( nd ) ; whereas writan to 
write forms wr§,t, writon, and arisan to arise^ aras, ari« 
son, like sfgan, though with different characteristics (t, s 
and g); because the vowel of the chief syllable is the 
same in all (i). It is not requisite that the vowel be 
exactly the same; for instance, Mean, to sh^ty imp. le&c. 
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pL Incon, p. p. locen, and le6gaii to lie (mentiri)^ imp. 
leag (le§,h), lugon, p. p. logen are conjugated precisely 
alike, although they have different vowels (u and eo); 
they are therefore not classed exclusively according to 
the rowel of the 1** person, or of the infinitive, which, 
in this order, is always the same, but more especially 
according to that which they receive, through the change 
of vowel, in the imperfect, and participle passive. 

222. The vowel, which this order of verbs receives 
in the imperfect singular, though, in many cases, pre- 
served in the plural of the imperfect, and in the imper- 
fect subjunctive, yet often undergoes a change in the 
2»* pers. sing, and in the whole plur. of the imperfect, 
also in the imp. subj. This mutability of the vowel of 
the imperfect renders it expedient to subdivide the order 
into two conjugations, each containing three classes, ac- 
cording to the changes suffered by the vowel, viz. 

The Second Conjugation has in the imperfect indi- 
cative and subjunctive of the 

1®* Class ae, as: ic trede, imperfect ic treed; 
2°^ Class e, as : ic Isete, imperfect ic let ; 
8'^ Class 6, as : ic grafe, imperfect ic gr6f. 
The Third Conjugation has in the !■* and 3'* pers. 
sing., imp. of the 

1** Class a, which in the 2^^ pers. sing., in the plur., 
and in the imp* subj. is changed into u, as: ic 
binde, imp. ic band, 2^^^ pers. |>u bunde, pi. bun- 
don; subj. bunde. 

2°^ Class a, which, in the above forms, is changed into 
i, as: ic bite, imp. ic bat, 2°^ pers. I)a bite, plur. 
biton, subj. bite. 

Z^^ Class ea, which in the same forms is changed into 
u, as: ic be6de, imp. ic belid, |>ix bude, &c. 

223. The following is a synopsis of the chief tenses 
of the regular verbs. 
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First Order. 
P^ Conjugation. 

Pres. Imp. Part pass. 

1'^ Class ic macige macode macod 

2'»d . . h^re hyrde h^ed 

3'^ - - wpee worhte (ge)worht. 

Second Order. 

2^^ Conjugation. 

!■* Class ic brece braec brocen 

2°^ - - Isete let Iseten 

3'* - - fare f6r faren. 

3'^ Conjugation. 
1'^ - ic finde fand, 2.p. fande fiinden 

2°d - . drife dr&f — drife drifen 

3'^ - - beode be&d — bude boden. 

First Order. 

First Conjugation. 
224. As paradigms of the three classes of this con- 
jugation we shall take lufian, to love; bssman, to bum, 
(urere) and syllan, to give, sell. 

1«* Class 2"d Class 3'^ Class 

Indicative Mode. 



Pres, Sing. 



Plur. 1. 2. 



Imp, Sing. 



1. lufige 


bseme 


2. lufast 


bssmst 


3. lufad 


bsemd 


3. lufiad X 


bsBmad i 
& baeme ' 


& lufige ) 


1. Mode 


bsemde 


2. lufodest 


bsemdest 


3. lufode 


bsemde 



Plur. 1. 2. 3. lufodon (-edon) bserndon 



sylle 
sylst 
sylS 

syllad 1 
& sylle J 

sealde 
sealdest 
sealde 
sealdon 



S9/^nci99n Mhde. 
Fre$. 

Sing, h it 3. Itifig^ hmmt qrlle 

Plar. L %* 3. lufiote (an) bttrnoA (fth) iqriloii 

imp. 

Sing. L S. 3. lafode btei*nde sMtlde 

Plnfi li. i. 8. liifodon(edon) bcerndoa sealdoii 

Jntperattve Mode. 

Sing. 2. Infk b»ra ey\t 

Pl«r. 2. lufiad I beernad i ajrllaO i 

ik lofige ' A baerne ' A ajrlle > 

/n/tHi(lve ilfode. 

Fres. lufian bsernan syllan 

Garand. {t6) Infigenne bflernenne 8jllanne(enne) 

I^art act. lufigende bsernende syllende 

Part. pass. (ge-)Iu(od baerned seald. 

325. The two terminations of tbeplnral indicative and 
imporative are thus distinguished: the first form in -ad 
is used when the pronoun, as subject, precedes or i« 
omitted; but the other form in e when the pronoun im- 
mediately follows, as: bringaft I»fi fixas, bring the 
fishes; gad hider and etaA, come hither and eat; 
cwede ge haabbe ge sufol? num quid obsimi habelisf 

First Class. 

226* As lufige are also conjugated: 

Pres.indi». Jhkfin. imperf. ParLpass. 

I»eowige lN»OWfan ^eowode gefieowod set^i, 

dypi^e dypSan dypdd^ geclypod cry, tall, 

hftlgig^ hftlgian hlllgode geh&lgod conseetaUt hallow, 

Bdadge madan macode gemacod make, 

eardige eardian eardode geeardod dwell, 

laftig^ ladian ladode gelaAod tnvilf, 

fiUiga fiUian f&lode geffilod rot, 
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Pres. indie. Infin. Imperf. Part. pass. 

fullige fallian fullode gefallod baptize, 

wunige wunian wunode gewunod dwell, 
getimbrige getimbrian -rode -rod build, 

neosige neosian neosode gene6sod visit, 
bletsige bletsian bletsode gebletsod bless. 

227. To the first class belong all those in -tan; these 
are, for the most part, derived from substantives or from 
adjectives, and are seldom original or primitive words; 
likewise all derivatives in -sian, as: ricsian, to govern; 
gitsian, to desire; in -gian, as: sjngian, to sin; mjn- 
gian, to admonish; and in -sumian, as: gehyrsumian, 
to obey; gesibsumian, to reconcile, 

228. This class is very regular: the 1"^ person singular 
present ends always in ige, for ie pronounced ye, as: 
sceawige, / look (pron. scea-wi-ye): this g is in- 
serted, 'according to a rule of orthography ( 1 3), whenever 
i is followed by e in distinct syllables, it is even found 
before a, either alone, or with e (for y conson.), as: 
sceawigan, sceawigean, which are however super- 
fluous and incorrect ways of writing sceawian. 

Second Class. 



229. Like bi 


Berne are 


also inflected: 


bel&we 


bel&wan 


belsewde 


belsewed 


betray. 


adr&fe 


adrsefan 


adrsefde 


adrsefed 


expel. 


wrege 


wregan 


wr§gde 


gewr€ged 


accuse. 


l&re 


laeran 


Iserde 


geleered 


instruct. 


todffile 


todselan 


todselde 


todffiled 


divide. 


deme 


deman 


dgmde 


gedgmed 


deem. 


w€ne 


w§nan 


w6nde 


w€ned 


imagine, ween. 



230. To the 2***^ class belong transitive verbs derived 
from intransitives of the 2°^ or 3 <^ conjugation, as: fyl- 
lan, to fell, from feallan, to fall; drencan or dren- 
cean, to give to drink, drench, from drincan, to drink; 
bdtan, to bridle, from bitan, to bite; weocaiii io 
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MOffken (active), from was can, to wake (ncnter); also most 
of those derived from nouns or adjectives, not having i 
for their characteristic, and some others, (for those having 
i belong to the l"^ class), as: r^epan, to bind with cords^ 
from r&p, rope; rihtan, to correct, from riht, right; 
gel^fan, to believe, from geleafa, belief; fyllan, to 
fiU, from full, /tti/; geb§tan, to amend, from b6t, 
reparati4m. 

231. In this class it is necessary to observe whetlier 
the characteristic is a hard or a soft consonant ; in the latter 
ease it forms -de in the imperfect, and -ed in the part, 
pass^ in the former, ^te in the imp. and -t in the part. 
pass* The soft consonants are d, d, f, w, g, also 1, m, 
n, r, s; the hard are t, p, c, h, x, and s after another 
consonant, as: 

al^se al^san al^sde 

amyrre amyrran amyrde 
m§te m^tan m€tte 

dyppe dyppan dypte 

232. If the consonant be double, one is alwa3rs re- 
jected, when another consonant follows, as: spill an, 
spilst, spild, spilde. 

233. Where it would sound too harsh to add -st or 
-d to the root of the word, an e is inserted in^ the present, 
as: n em nan, to name, nemnest, nemned; but this 
epenthesis never takes place in the imperfect, as it would 
create confusion between the 1*^ and 2"^ classes: of 
nemnan, for instance, the imp. is nemde and the part, 
pass, nemned. Those in -tan, -Aan, receive no additio- 
nal A, as: gr6tan, to greet, salute, he grSt; cydan, to 
make known, he cyd; but in the imp. gr6tte, cyl>de, 
and in the part pass. gegr§t, cyAed. Those in -dan 
have -tst in the 2**^ pers. pres. ; in the 3^ person usually 
-t only; yet we sometimes find also -dest, -ded, as: Ice- 
dan, to lead, (fi Isetst, he Iset, or l&dest, l&de6; 
sendan, to unit (fi sentst, he sent, or sendest 



al^sed 


redeem. 


amyrred 


waste, 


(ge)m§t 


meet, 


dypt 


dip. 
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aencled (in iinpw li»dd«, sende, ifi p. p. l&ded or 
l&d find vend)} so also scrydan, to eloihe, sor^t, 
• orjdde, serf d (scr^dd), or scr^ded, pL scrydde; 
fddan, iQfeed, and the like. 

234. Those in -tan and -dan with a consonant prece- 
ding, adipit 90 additional t or d in the imperfect, as: 
plihtan, to evpo$e to danger^ plihte; settan, to $e$, 
sette; sen dan, to send, sende, sent; andwyrdan, 
to oiMioer, asdwjrda, answered; ahreddan, to lu 
heirate, shredde, hbemUd. Those with c or ce change 
it into b before t, as: ne&liBcean, to mpproaeh, nea- 
l»bte; reccan, (0 narrate^ explain, govern, rehte. 

28S. Those in -san generally take t for 5 in the 3^ 
pers., as: rsBsah, to rush^ riest, imp. rs^sde, part 
pass. rsBsed; al^san, to redeem^ al^st, ^. 

S36. Some, both of this and of the following classes, 
with a double consonant as characteristic, in the impe- 
rative take only a single characteristic letter, but with 
the addition of e> as: settan, imperat sete, set; so also 
lecgan, to lay, (lede, gelid), impi lega Most of 
these belong to the 3^ ckas^ as: secgan, to say, impe- 
rat. sege; or to the 2°^ conjugation, aa: licgan, to lie, 
imperat. Uge; biddan, to ask, bide; kabban, to lift, 
heave, bafe. 

237. Some follow both the l^aMd2''^ classes, as: 
leofiaa and lybban (libban), to live; hogian and 
byegan, to ttdnh; fotgian and fyligan (or fylige- 
an), la follo¥h; but the forms accordingto the 2^ class are 
more usual in tbose persons wbieh in the l"^ class change 
a iola i, as; 

indk. pres. ic lybbe Suhf. pres. lybbe Inf. lybban 

fu leofasl fybbon Ger. lybbenno 

be !eofa& impi. kofode Part, lybbende 

we^ ge^ hi lybbad leofodton (-edon) (ge)ileofod 

Imp, leofode-st. hnpenU. leo& 
Isolodon^-edoD)^ lybbal^. 
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Instead of leofast and the fOrms tbefetd belongs 
ing we also £nd Ijfast, imp, lyfode, and in the part. 
Ifrea. lifiende. 

238. Still more irregular are the following: 
icga, heg^O,Jgan, ) \gan, imper. gft, ^o, 

-gange,wega«,)gangano'^'''^®'^''^^° <gangen — gang 
icd6, hedge >_^ ■, , , , , , , 

we doa 1 °^"' °y°®» °y^^° ^^^^^ "" ^^' ^' 



pebiie, hebyd) buan, bude, budon, gebun, cuUivaU, 

239. Care^must be taken not to donfoUfld those in 
-ean (I e. yan) with those in -ian (i-an) ; i being a fixed, 
essential vowel, bat e an unessential substitute for y con-* 
sonant, which, in the variable orthography of the Anglo*^ 
Saxons y k inserted at random after g and g, asi w oc- 
ean or weccean, to awaken; reccan, or reccean^ 
to narrate, &c. None of those in -ean belong to the 
1*^ class, but all those in -ian belong to it, as: wa- 
c i a n, f0 wtHeh, vigilare; p 1 n c c i a n, (o plucJt. (22?. 228.) 

Third Class. 

24(^. This class comprises especially the terbs con^ 
tained in the following list. 

Pres.Ind. Imper. Inf, Imper f. Part pass. 

Ic telle tele tellan tealde geteald to^nt, tell, 

stelle (stele) stelkm atealde gesteald leap, 

cwelle cwele cwellan cwealde gecweald Mil, 
gedwefle gedwellan gedwealdegedweald mUlead, 

I»ecce I»ece fiecean f^eahte ge|)eaht cover, ihatch, 

recee recfe reccan reahfe gereaht care about, 

eecge sege secgan s«ede gesaed > Lreek, 



3.8egd!orsagad, imperat sege er saga ( ^' 

lecge lege lecgan lede gel€d toy, 

bycge byge bycgan bahte gobohti j. 

or bige, Joh. xiii, 29. 5 "^^ 
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Pres.Ind. Imper. Inf. Imperf. Part. pass. 

F§co Bio 8€can sdhte gee6ht seek, 

rSce ric recan r6lite ger6ht care for, reek, 

wyrce wyrc wyrcan worhte geworht work, 

bringe bring bringan brohte gebroht bring, 

I>ence I»enc fiencan I»6bte gel>dht think, 

SJiincd, pl.fiincad, fiincan, I>iibte, (gef^uht) seems. 

241. Its part, is always contracted, whether the cha- 
racteristic letter requires the termination d or t^ as : g e- 
dwellan, lomislead, gedweald; bjcgan, tohuy, boht; 
secgan loses its g before d, and forms ' s se d e, see don 
in the imp. and seed in the part pass^ although ssegde, 
ssegd, may likewise be found. 

242. Habban, to have^ is conjugated almost like 
lybban, but is more irregular; as it serves for an 
auxiliary, I shall give it entire. 

Indicative, Subjunctive, Infinitive, 

Frcs. ic habbe (hsebbe) Pres. habbe(haibbe) Pres. habban 
I>ii hsefst (hafast) pi. habbon (-an) Ger. habbenne 
he hffifd (hafad) Imp. hsefde Part, ha&bbende 

we, ge, h! habbad (hafiad) haefdon part. pass, hsefd \ 

\ 



habbe we, &c. /mper. hafa hsfed 

np. hsefde-st habbad | 

Pi. haefdon & habbe gef 



Thus also nabban, to have not: 

Indie. Subj, ImperaU 

Pres. ic nabbe Sing, nsebbe nafa 

I>a nsefst Plur. n8ebbon(*en) nabbad > 

he nsefd Imp. naefde & nabbe ge) 

we, ge, hi nabbaA, i pi. niefdon 

- - - or nabbe, nsebbe ' 

243. Willan, to will, and nyllan, (o will not, 
are thus conjugated: 
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Indie. Suhj. 

Pres. ic wille Pres. wille 

Ju wilt pi. willon (en) 

he wile Imp. wolde 

we, ge, hi willad ; pi. woldon 

wille we, &c.^ Infinil. 

Imp. wolde-8t willan 

pi. woldon. part, willende. 

Indie, Subj. 

Pres. ic nelle nelle (nylle) 

. ffi nelt nyllan (nyllon) 

he nele (nyle) Imperat. 

we, ge, hi nellad (njllad) ) nelle f>ii 

nelle we, &c. ) Infinil. 

Imp. nolde-st nyllan. 

plar. noldon 
244. Some irregular verbs not only change the vowel 
in the imperfect, but in the present likewise, which is mo- 
nosyllabic, and greatly resembles the imp. of the 2°^ and 
3'* Conjugations. These verba might be considered as 
a distinct class, but as the number of them, in any of 
the Gothic tongues, does not perhaps exceed ten or twelve, 
and as they mutually differ from each other, it seems 
most advisable to regard them as anomalous; they are 
the following: 
Ic, he can, (2. cnnne or canst), pi. cunnon. Inf. cunnan, 

cuAe, cudon, part. pass, cud, know. 
An, (2. unne) pL unnon, Inf. unnan, ude, udon, give, 
heslow. Also ic gean, we geunnon, geunnan, geude, 
pari. pass, geunnen. 
Geman, (2. gemanst), pi, gemunon, gemunan, gemunde, 

gemundon, remember. 
Sceal, (2. scealt), sculon, (sceolon), pres. Subj. scyle, tinp. 

sceolde, sceoldon, shall^ should. 
Dear, (2» dearst), durron, Subj. durre, dorste, dorston, dare. 
I^earf, (fearft, or Jurfe), furfon, Suft/. furfe, I>orfte, I>orf- 
ton, need. Also bej^earf, bef^orfon, &c 
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DeHh, dugon, Jvtf. dugan, dohte, I»a clpbt^t, clohton, 
Mf, l^ 0oo4 for, 

M«g, (2. mibtit v^agoQ, Subj. msege (mag^), mihte, mih- 
ton or ineabte, meahton, may, migikt. 

Ah, (2. g,ge), igon, Suhj. age, agan, dhte, ahton, owe, 
own. Also the negative nah, he n^h, pL nagon 
& Suhf, ndge, n&hle, n&htest, nahtOD, i d» nol possess. 

W&t, (2. w&atX witon, wife, witan, wiste, wiston, supine 
witod, know. Likewise the negatiye n&t, (2. n§st), 
nyton, nyte, njtan, njste, nystest or nestest, nyston. 

M6t, (2. xndst)^ m6ton, m6te, moste, m6stoD, mtuL 

245. The tennination of the pres. |]Jur. -on is usually 
changed to e, when the prononn follows immediately, as: 
nti mage we eow secgan, now ifie may |qy to you; 
wite ge? know ' (unlersiandj ye? nyte we n^^ now we 
do nol know. 

246. Theimperfeet ia inflected ia the ijiaual mann^, 
m: enQe, cudest, pL cufton; and the imperi m^. ill 
^wajpa like tha indicative^ excepting in tha 2*^ p^«i aimg. 
"wbleh doea QOt admit ->st. 

247. Most of these verbs are used as anxiHaries, an^ 
some are defective ; at least I have not been able to ftncl 
sceal and mot in the infinitive, which ia else like the 
plnr. of the present, only with a dif^lsrence of termination, 
as: cunnan, nnnan, magan,Jigan, dsc. Most of 
them seem also to want the part pass.; can has cad, 
gecu()} an or gean, gennnen; i,h, igen, and wat 
wit en, bat these are rather to be considered aa adjectives. 

248. From witan we find alSQ| in thQ ii;nperfect, 
wiasQ (0, J^^viaai); the infinitive is witan, %6 wi- 
tan ne; witende. Tho imptorative wit^ is in us^, pU 
Mfitaft, (wide ge), Wq atoo flad ^yt;ende (or ©i- 
tende), mk kmwiinii^ 



Second Order. 

fiftteroi RemarJu. 

249. The Second Order changes the vowel of the 2»* 
and 8*^ pers. sing, pres., as in German, and shortens 
the terminations into -st and -d, hut never in the 1*^$ 
we nnst therefore seek the primitive form in the 1** 
peivon, as: 

tore tyrst tyrft (tear) 

Lat. tero teris terit 

In these persons, long a is changed into se; short a 
into e (or y) ; e as w^l as short ea and u into y (or i 
t^nue) ; u or e6 into y (or hard i) *, q into e. The ter- 
niin^tiqns. est, ^5, are also to he found without a change 
of vowel, as: ic stande, I>u stenst, or standest, 
he stent, or stand ed, which is prohahly a remnant 
of the various primitive dialects. 

250. With respect to the characteristic letters, d, d, 
i, s, the same rules are valid here, which are given for the 
2«* Class of the !■* Order (233. 235), as: ic ete, Jii 
ytst, he yt; ic ride, he rit, rided; ic cwede, ^u 
ewyiit, he cwyl); ic oeose, {k^ c^st, he cyst. 

251. In the imperfect, the 2°^ person lingular ends 
in e , and the chief syllable has the same vowel as the 
plural, and imp. subj., as: ic fand, ]^u fund$, ic ffi^t^ 
]^u 86 te, &c. Sometimes -st is added, as: fund est, 
but that is rare and ineorreot. 

252. The imperative ends, as in the l"*Conj. 2»d43* 
Glasses, in the characteristic, or last consonant, except, 
when this is double; for, in that case, the imperative 
terminates in the single consonant, followed by e, as: 
gyfan, to give, imper. gyf; but sittan, to sit, imper. 
site; hebban, to lifl^ raise, imper. hefe: but there 
aeema to be no change of vowel here, as in German, 
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although it takes place in the present, as: cum, come, 
he cymd; cwed, say, he cwy8; sUp, sleep, he 
slsepd: yet we find sl^h, strike, from sle&n; and s^h. 
se§f from 8e6n. 

253. Monosyllables terminating in a vowel take an 
h after it, and those in g generally change the g into h, 
when it concludes the word, as is usual in similar cases, 
throughout the language, as : |) w e a n (I. |> v a), to wash, 
imper. |> w e a h, imperf. {> w 6 h ; lean, lo reproach^ subj. 
pres. 1 e a h, imperf. 1 6 h, pi. 1 6 g o n ; s 1 1 gan, lo mount, 
imperf. stiih; cf. dugan, to be good for, pres. deah, &c. 

Second Conjugation. 

254. As paradigms of the three classes contained in 
this conjugation, we shall take etan, lo eat; lie tan, 
lo let; faran, to go, 

1»* Class. 2»»d Class. 3'* Class. 

Indicative Mode» 

Pres. Sing. 1. ete IsBte fare 

2. ytst Iffitst fserst 

3. yt last fsdrb 

Plur. 1. 2. 3. etad, & ete IsEstad, & laete faraft, & fare 
imp. Sing. 1. set let f6r 

2. dete lete f6re 

3. &% let for 
Plur. 1. 2. 3. eeton leton f6ron 





Subjunctive Mode. 




Pres. Sing. 


ete Iffite 


fare 


Plur. 


eton Iffiton 


faron 


Imp. Sing. 


sete lete 


f6re 


Plur. 


seton leton 
Imperative Mode. 


f6ron 


Pres. Sing. 


et Iset 


far 


Plur. 


etaft, & ete Udtad, & Isete 


farad & fare 
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wrcce 
trede 
frete 
mete 



!•* Class, 2«* Class. B^ Class. 

Infinitive Mode. ' 

Pr§$. etan laetan faran 

Gerund. etanne Isetanne faranne 

Purl. act. etende Isetende farende 

Pari, pass, eteD Iseten faren. 

First Class. 

255. The 1"^ Class contains those words that have 
for their vowel a long e or i (not § or i) before a single 
characteristic, as: 

\*^p.pres. S'^pers, Imp, sing, pi. Part, pass, 

sprece spricd sprsec -on gesprecen speah^ 

wrsBc -on wrecen revenge, 

trsBd -on treden iread^ 

fraet -on freten devour, 

mset -on meten measure^ 

(genist) gensBs -on genesen recover^ sanari, 

(list) laes . -on lesen gather^ lease^ 

bffid -on beden 

saet -on seten 

Iffig -on legen 

ongeat -on ongiten 

geaf -on gifen 

swaef -on (swefen) 

baer -on boren 

taer -on toren 

i scear -on > 

) or»«« ^« ( scoren 
( scsBr -on ) 

acwsBl -on acwolen 

forhsel -on forholen 

stsel -on stolen 

nam -on numen 

256. Those with a double characteristic reject one of 
them, and replace it with e in the imperative, as: bid^e, 
bide; sitte, site; liege, lige. 



lese 

bidde 

sitte 

liege 

ongite 

gife 

swefe 

here 

tere 



wricd 
(trit) 
frit 
(mit) 



bitt 

sitt 

b'd 

ongit 

gif6 

swefd 

byr6 . 

tyrft 



score 


scyrd 


acwele 


acwild 


forhele 


forbiW 


stele 


stylS 


nime 


nimd 



hid, pray, 

sit, 

lie, 

understand, 

give, 

sleep, 

hear, 

fear, 

shear^ 

perish, 
eoncealy 
steal, 
take. 
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257. The followiog are irregalar, via. 
geseon, to see, io ges^d^ be gesyhd, geseah, 

pi. gesawon, gesewen or geaegen, pL g^y 

9eae, Imper. ge^eob or gesyb. 
gefe6n, to rejoice^ io gefeo, gefeah, gefagen 

or gefsBgen. 

25S. One word of this class changes 3 (f>) into d, in 
several forms, but, in other respects, is conjugated regu- 
larly like etan, tredan, d;c., namelj cwedan to say^ as: 
/ltd. pres. ic ewe fie, I>u cwyst, he cwyfi, imp. ic 

cwsefi, fu cwsede, he cwsefi, plur. cwsedon. 

Sub}, pres. cwede. imp. cwsede. Imper. cwe6, 

cwepad, or cwefie ge, p. |?. gee we den. 

259« To this olasa bokeg also the auxiliaries we- 
san and be^n to he: 

Ind. pres. I. eom Suhj. pres. Sing, nf (seo, sfg) 

2. eart Plur. s^n 
S. is (ys) imp. Sing, wsere 

Plur. 1. a. S, synd (syndon) Plur. wseron 

imp. Sing. I. wees Imper, pres. Sing.2.wes 

3. waere Plur. 2. wesad, wese 
3. W8BS Infinitive pres. wesan-ne 

Plur. 1. 2, 3. waeron part act. wesende 

part, pass, (gewesen) 

Ind. Sing, l^ beo Sui^unctive Sing, bed 

2. byst Plur. beon 

3. b^6 Imper^ Sing. be6 
Plur. 1. a. a. be66 ) Plur, be6d (be6) 

4 beo ] Infmtiv$ be6n-ne 

« pt^t, act. beonde. 

Of the latter verb only the present lense occurs, 
whick k often used aa Ihe^ fdlure to oom; bujt^ as it 
io evidently aaotkw verby I havo prelesrod giving il uor 
parately. 
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In several of these forms, pftrticulftffy in th« hA" 
per£89t) the negative is contracted tvith the Verb, adt 
1. P. pres. neom {also ne eom) 
S, P. pre*, nis or nys • 

imp. ic nses Suhj, tmp. naere 

]^u nsere pL nseroii 

he nees 
pL tkwroti* 

Sdcond Class. 
260. This Class contains a few words having short e, 
also a few having eo, evidently short, in the imperfect 
There are some others receiving eo, but doubtful, having 
a single consonant for characteristic, so that they might 
be referred to the 3'^ class, and written with e6 accen- 
ted: I suppose, however, that even this eo is short 



ondrdede ondr^t 


ondred 


-on 


ondrseden 


dread. 


hate *) hset 


het-on,Or.2,3. 


haten 


dommMd, 


slape slsepd 


slep 


-on 


sliipen 


sleep. 


h6 h$hd 


heng 


-on 


hangen 


hangy 


onfo onfehd 


onfeng 


-on 


onfangen 


receive,, 


healde hylt (or healt) 


heold 


-on 


healden 


hold, 


fealde (fylt) 


feold 


-on 


gefealden 


fold. 


wealde wylt (wealdeft) 
fealle fyld (feald) 


weold 


-on 


gewealden 


govern. 


feoU 


-on 


gefeallen 


fall. 


wealle wylft (wealled) 


weoll 


-on 


geweallen 


boil, 


weaxe (2.wyxt) wyx8 


weox 


-on 


weaxen 


grow. 


sceSde - - - 


soeod 


-on 


gesceaden 


divide. 


gesceate ge^cytt 


gesceot 


-on 


(gesceaten) fall f(S 


beate be&ted 


beot 


-on 


beaten 


heat, 


blate bl6t 


bleot 


-on 


bloten 


sacrifice. 


hleape hlypd 


hleop 


-on 


gehle^pen 


leap. 


swSpe swsepi) (sw^peS) 


i sweop 


-on 


(sw^pen) 


sweep, 


wepe wepS 


weop 


-on 


(wepen) 


weep. 


bl&we himwb 


bleow 


-on 


bl&wen 


blowy 



>) kite, am etdled, has hlftte,. -on in imp. 




<^T^^i^ (^Wfflrr flWKPIP^ -tjW^- 

44M^ Hitftwv iftfif^ -t•^ 

ffe^^- fte#«f^ ffo?^ -*«r /»i* 

j«pfl^- -' -- -' ^ ^'ff*^^ -twi^ 

#^^ ^^^'•^ l?<»^^ --^ ^^«r #wii,. 

if^^ ,i^ir<< j^fm "tm- Jimm. nam.. 

llfV.' 1^ fH^ ll^' ]|Mtt (^ lia «bE aafd an. & is 
im. tU f^ €km ftp iO ^ wMj 

|9llf*V liWi' V BftfTr vwr ■»**•■• F 

▼TfWPWyff wfv9l/f\fv WWWy© vw wftwwccii sc^y^ 

Mff#jV« te«*|*ll fndh gn^on gnagea ^w, 

gl«A tt\fM nUU flagon fUgen ? 

il«^ p, /Wj^i^rfl(, lI^Ji »r iWh gMlagen { ''*^' '*^' 

|wrt ^Wihfl Jwdh^wfigon jwegen, wwA, 

it**^ ^f ImirMt Iw^Ab or ]^w6h aj^wogen, 

lift (Ijfli^) I6bi Idgon, blame, tax, 

WKfti (Wti^O^ wdd "On wnden ufade, go, 

hiMdii {M^^ hlod -mi hlndan load, 

jjWih tJ|V#W» Kvolf -©n rahn dig, 
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wyppe 


... 


wasce 


. . . . 


stande 


stent 


gale 


(ga3l8) 


spane 


spflBnd 


came 


cymft 



1 8c6p -on 
\ sce6p- on 

w68c -on 

8t6d -on 

gol -on 
( spdn -on )' 
( speon -on \ 

com -on 



gesceapen create^ 

gewsescen wash, 

gestanden stand^ 

(galen) sing^ 

asponen allure^ 



cumen 



come. 



263. Hebban, like biddan, sittan, &c. adds 
an e in the imperat. mode, hefe, bide, site: like lib- 
ban and others, it also changes its characteristic. 

264. Care must be taken not to confound far an 
with f 6ran, to convey, which is often used in the sense 
of to go, ehifl (place). Its inflection is complete and 
regular, according to !•* Conj. 2**^ Class. 

265. Swerian to swear is irregular: 



Indicat. 

Free, ic swerige 
I>u swerast 
he swerad 
we, &C. sweriaft ) 
swerige \ 
Imp. sw6r-e (swerede) 
8w6ron 



Imp. 



Subjunct, 

Pres, swerige 
swerion 
sw6re 
sw6ron 
Imperat. 
swera, swere 
sweriad 
swerige 



Infinit. 

Pres. swerian 
Oer. swerigenne 
Part, act swerigende 
Part. pass, gesworen. 



Third Conjugation. 

266. As paradigms of the three classes of this 
conjugation may serve bjrnan, to diim, ardere; wr£- 
tan, to write; sce6tan; to shoot, which are thus in- 
flected: 



I'^Omu 



9^\fjiw^ wilt Bcyt 

%* Mm wiSt 




tynMi WfflOB 

iNmM write 

PB W MHI WIBtOO 

Iwtperaihe Mode. 
ffr##>iDg. bjni wilt (scedt) 

Plor# bfnuidAbyniewiltaidAwilte sceotadAsoeote 

InfMUne Mode. 

Pf9», bTToan wrftan so^otan 

O0Tund, bjrmanne writanne 8ce6tantie 

/^Ofl* acf' bjrrnende writende 8ce6tendd 

fart, pa(f». burnen writen scoten. 

First Olast. 

307. The i'^ Claaa comprises those W6tdd which 
bftve A short i (y) before the characteristics rn, nn, ng, 
no, nd, mb, mp, a short a (o) in the imperfect, and u in 
the purt. pass. 2 also those which have a short e or eo 
before the characteristics 11, Ig, It, rp, rf, rg, and the 
Mke ; In tho imp. ea, (») short, and in the part pas8« o, as : 

Gne vriid lum umon umen r^m, 
Inne bUnO hltXk blniinon blannefi ^itlv, 

blOAH, 
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ODginne ongind angan ongunnon ongnnnen begin, 

spinne spind span spntinon spnnnen spin^ 

winne wind wan wunnon wunnen tear, 

frine frind £ran frnnon g^frunen ^ 

fregne - - -frsegn(£rseng)fragnongefrugnen J ^*» 

singe singd sang snngon songen nng^ 

swinge swingd swang swungon swungen scourge, heai, 

springe springd sprang spmngon spmngenfprtn^, 

o£stinge -stingd -stang -stnngon -stnngen pierce, slab, 

wringe wringd wrang wmngon wmngen wring, 

I)ringe firingd I>rang firangon geI>rangenlAroii^, 

drince drincd dranc drancon dmncen drink, 

besince besincd -sane -snncon besnncen «tnft, 
forscrince -scrincd -scranc-scruncon -scrancen shrink^ wither^ 

stince stincd stanc stuncon stuncen stink, 

swince swincd swanc swuncon swancen (ot7, 

binde bint band bandon banden bind^ 

finde fint fand fundon fdnden /ind, 

grinde grint grand grundon gmnden grind, 

swinde (swint) swand swandon swnnden waste away^ 

winde wint wand wandon wanden wind^ roU^ 

swimme swimd swamm swummon - - - - swim^ 

climbe - - - clomm, clnmben climb, 

(gelimpe) gelimpd gelamp -lampon -lumpen happen^ 

swelle (swild) sweoU swulion swollen swells 

beige bylgd bealh bolgon bolgen am toroth^ 

swelge swylgd swealb swulgon swolgen swallow, 

melte (mylt) mealt mnlton molten melt^ 

swelte swylt swealt swulton swolten die^ 

gelde gylt geald galdon golden pay^ 

helpe bylpd healp hulpon holpen help, 

gelpe gjlpd geftlp gulpon golpen boast, 

delfe djlfd dealf dulfon dolfen delve^ 

mume mymd mearn mumon momen moum^ 

spnme spjrnd spearn spnmon spcnmen spurn, 
gesweoroe geswyrcd -swearo -swurcon -sworcen defido^ 
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beorge byigft kmA bajgon WrgoB dUfcMl^ 

wecvpe wjipd wmrp m myu m w o qwa likrow, 

eeorfe (qrr£5) eoof eorfbii aocHfu c«l, 

gedeoife gtdjrBb (pwltarf) g e duifo o gedoiCBB <ii|f er^ 

stecHf e stjilb itacf stnfon storCen dte, 

bweorfe kwyif^ kw«nf hwsiftm hwoifoo reiiim, 

bcnle bjfrt Laiat banUm boraten diirsi, 

(ersoe b^ned j^nne Ivmoon ^noeii Ur«d^ 

hrmdm bni Ived bradon brodcQ { v.^,^ 

bregde • - • bnegd bnigdoo Inx^gden ] ^^'^^ 

feohte ffbi ladit fnhtoii fohten /i^Jkl. 

268. The imperfects in ae for ea are perhaps mere 
variations of later times, when the pronunciation became 
vitiated. We also find ong on, bond, song, gelomp, 
&e.j for ongan, band, &c 

269. The last examples on the list exhibit a great 
variety of form in the infinitive, and 1*^ person present : 
it appears, however, that the vowd e prevails when rs 
follows, bat eo when r with a mnte comes after: we 
also find wnrpan for weorpan, &c. 

270. We may also, in this place, notice the word 
weordan, to became, which is used as an auxiliary, 
and, like some other verbs, changes d ($) into d, in 
certain forms: it is thus conjugated: 

pre*. Sing. icweoriJe Subj. pres. weorde 

l>ii wyrst weordon 

hewyrft imp, wurde 

Plur. we, Ac. weorfiaS wurdon 

weorfte we &c. ilmper. Sing, weord 
mp. Sing. I. weard | Plur. weorfiad, weorde 

2. wurde InfiniLpres. weordan 

9. weard Gerund, weordanne 

Plur. wurdon Paru act, (weordende) 

Port. jNM*. (ge)wordeii. 
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Second Class. 

271. The 2«^ Class includes all verbs with a bard 
i (i), corresponding to the German ei, and the Datch 
ij, as: rtdan, Germ, reiten, Dut. ryden, to ride. It is 
veiy regnlar, and its only change seems to be that of the 
vowel in the 1"^ and 3^ persons of the imp. sing, into H, 
though in reality it undergoes another change af impor- 
tance, by the f losing its accent in the imp., and taking 
the sound of i tenue, as in bit^ till, which is evident, 
as well from several places where we find these words 
written with their proper accent, as from analogy "VKith 
the other Gothic tongues^). 



272 

dwine 

brine 

seine 

arise 

blice 

beswice 

hnige 

mige 



The following may serve as examples : 



dwind dwan dwinon 

hrind hrEn hrinon 
seind scean (scan) scinon 

arist ar&s arisen 

bllcd bliU) blicon 

beswiod beswic beswicon 

(hnihd) hn^h hnigon 

mihd mah migon 



dwinen 

hrinen 

scinen 

arisen 

blicen 

beswicen 

hnigen 

migen 



1) Indie. Subj. Imp. InfktU. 

ic ride he rit ic ride rid ridan 

O. Nor. rid riSr rifii ri5 rifia 

Germ, reite reitet reite reit reiten 

in the imperfect, on the contrary: 

r&d pLridon ride -*- — 

O.Nor. rei6 ri6um rifti — ■ — 

Germ« (ritt) ritten ritta — — 

Even in the modern English, many remains still exist 
of this change, as we, risen: I have therefore made no 
scruple of employing here the highly use&l accentuation of 
the 0. Norse. 



pine, fade^ 

touch, 

shine, 

arise, 

shine, poet. 

deceive^ 

sink,how^ 

mingo^ 

Part pr, 

ridende 
ridandi 
reitend ; 

riden 
ridinn 
geritten* 
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flige 
stige 
wnge 


stihd 

wribd 

bit 


sah 
stab 
wrah 
bat 


sigon 
stigon 
wrigoo 
biton 


sigen 
sdgen 
wrigen 
biten 


faU^smk, 
ascend^ 
ewer, 
kUe. 


flite 


flit 


flat 




fliten 


emUend. 


iKte 


afit 


alat 


sliton 


sliten 


tear, sUt, 


miite 


smit 


emai 


smiton 


smiten 


smiUy 


gewite 
wHte 


gewit 
wKt 


gewat 
wlat 


gewiton 
wliton 


gewiten 
wliten 


depart, 
look. 


t^de 


bided 


bad 


bidOD 


biden 


Stan, ^id€. 


^de g^ded (g^t) ^ad 
gmde gnit gnad 
asKde aslided aalad 


glidon 
gnidon 
aslidon 


gliden 
gniden 
asliden 


gUde. 
slide. 


gripe 

toflKpe 

beKfe 


gripd 

toslipd 

belifd 


gr^p 

toslap 

belaf 


grip<m 

toslipon 

belifon 


gripen 

toslipen 

belifen 


seize, 

be dissolved, 

rewwui. 


slife 


AlTf5 


alaf 


slifon 


slifen 


split. 


spiwe 


(spiwa) 


spaw 


spiwon 


(spiwen) vwmL 


273. So a]M>: wr: 


idan, to 


bmdy wreathe; lidan. 


10 «atf; 


snidaii, to cui 


I, but which change 


1 t) into d in 


tha before given 


cases. 


(268.) 







274. As the nse of accents was far from oniyer- 
sal, the i tenue is, according to another orthography, of- 
ten indicated by J, as: arisan, arist, aras, arjson, 
arysen, &c. (28.) 

Third Class. 

275. The 3^ Ckss is also very regular, and bears 
a near resemblance to the preceding, as: 
brace (br^cd) breac bmcon brocen use, 
belfice belycd beleac belncon belocen shut up, 
s&ce s^cd seac suoon socen suck, 
re6ce rycd reac racon rocen reek, 
smedce sm^cd sme&c smucon smocen swMke, 
gebfige geb^hd gebe&h gebogon gebogen bow^ 
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dre6ge dr^hd 


dre&h 


dragon 


drogen 


do, suffer, 


le6ge lyhd 


le&h 


Ingon 


logen 


lie. 


fle6ge fl^ha 


fleilh 


flugon 


flogen ) 
) 


fly, flee. 


f\e6 pi. fleod, Inf. fleon 




te6ge tfhb 


teah 


tngon 


togen > 


draw. 


te6, p/. te6d, /n/.tean 




] 


wre6 wr^hd 


wreah 


wragon 


wrogen 


cover. 


gel>e6 gej^yhd 


gejeah 


gejugon 


gejogen 


thrive^ 


Ifite lyt 


leat 


luton 


loten 


how, lout. 


ge6te gyt 


geat 


guton 


goten 


pour. 


fleote flyt 


fleat 


fluton 


floten 


float. 


hleote hlyt 


bleat 


hlnton 


hloten 


obtain, iortior. 


Deote nyt 


De&t 


nuton 


noten 


enjoy. 


feote tyt 


I>eat 


futon 


I)oten 


howl. 


tosliipe toslypd 


(tosleap) toslupon 


L toslopen 


dissolve. 


creope crypS 


creap 


crapon 


cropen 


creep, 


clufe clyfo 


deaf 


dufon 


dofen 


cleave, 


gedufe gedyfd 


gedeaf 


gedufon gedofen 


dive, 


Bcufe 8cyf6 


8ceaf 


scufon 


scofen 


shove. 


ceowe cywS 


ceaw 


CUWOD 


gecowen 


chew^ 


hreowe hrywS 


hre^w 


hrawon 


hrowen 


rue. 



276. Se6dan, to boil, seethe, changes its 6 to d 
in the same cases, as above given, (258) but those with s for 
characteristic change the s into r in those cases, as: 
cedsan c^st 1.3. ceas 2. cure PL curon gecoren, to choose, 
forleosan -lyst leas -lure -luron forloren, to lose, 
hreosan hr^st hreto hrure hruron gehroren, to fall, 

rush. 

Of Aimliaiy, and other kinds of, Verbs. 

277. The future in A. S. is the same as the pre- 
sent, without any auxiliary, as: hi d6d e6w of ge- 
somnungum; ac seo tid cymd fisBt »lc I»e e6w 
ofsl^hd wen]^ I»8Bt he fienige Gode, they shail 
put you out of the synagogues, but the tme shaU oow^ 
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thai ^hoioei$r tlayeth yon shall think thtU he doeth 
God a servidi. So also , in the subjunctive mode , as : 
Ic truwige I>eah fiset sum wurfte abryrd I)urh 
God, I^set bine lyste gehyran 1>II hglgan lare, 
/ trusty however, that some one may he instigcUed through 
God, that he desire to hear the holy doctrine. The 
words, io wille, seeal, &c* rather convey an idea of 
will, ohligation^ or command, than of Itme, although they 
sometimes, by periphrasis, assist in expressing futurity. 

278. The perfect is formed with hsebbe and the 
pluperfect with hffifde, as: ic hsebbe, haefde ge- 
Sded, / have, had said; ^i big hsefdon hyra lof- 
sang gesnngenne, when they had sung their song 
of praise (hymn). But this tense is also often expressed 
by the simple imperfect, as: and I>8et hi didon I>urh 
dsBS de6fles l&re, I>e hwilum laer Adam for- 
l^rde, and that they did through the Devil's suggestion^ 
who a while before (had) misled Adam; and I>a &^ 
he fseste feowertige daga, and when he (had) 
fasted forty days. 

279. The passive, on the contrary, is expressed in 
all tenses by the help of auxiliaries, viz. in the present, 
with eom or weorde; in the perfect, with eom — 
worden; in the future, with be 6, or sceal be6n; in 
the imperfect^ with wses, weard; and in the pluper- 
fect with W85S worden; nearly as in German. 

280. Here should also be noticed several other cir- 
cumlocutions with the auxiliaries: for instance, eom 
with the gerund expretsea duty or ohligationt as; he is 
t6 lufigenne, he is to love, i. e. to he, or ought to 
be^ loved. With the active participle, eom denotes a 
precise point of time, as io English, as: n6 f^ii j^us 
glttdlice t6 fiB sprecende eart, now thou art thus 
gleMy speaking to us; he mid him sprecende wsbs, 
he Ufoe speaking with him; he6 mid f^&m healfan 
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dsele beforan ^&m eyninge farende^sBs, swyl- 
ce heo flednde w»re, she (Thamyris) went with 
the half part (of the army) before the king , as if she 
were fleeing (from him); ic ga rsdan / am going to 
ready Fr. je vais lire. 

281. This language, having no passive form, can- 
not have any deponent verbs; but it has several imper- 
sonals, as: dagian^ to dawn; rinan, to ratn, and the 
like, which have no other peculiarity than that of oc- 
curring only in the 3°^pers., as: hit rinft, &c. Some 
of these however become, in a certain degree, personal, 
by admitting a subject in an oblique case, for instance, 
in ace ne hyngrad ]^one I>e t6 me cymd, and 
ne I>yrst ]^one nsefre ]^e on me gelyfd, he shall 
not hunger who cometh to me, and he shall never thirst 
who believeth in me* or in dat. me I>incd (methinks), 
^e I>incd, him I>incd, <&c.; him gedafenode, ithc'^ 
came /itm; him gebyrad, t( is his duty. 

282. Others admit all the persons, but denote an 
action which is confined to its agent; these are called 
neuters, or intransitives , as: slid an, to slide; swim- 
man, to swim. Some of these require that a pronoun 
of the same person as the subject be repeated in an 
oblique case, ast ic me reste, / rest myself; he hine 
reste, he rested himself ^ and the like. These do not 
differ in inflection from the others. 



Of Particles. 

283. The parts of speech comprised under this ge- 
neral denomination; namely ^ the Adverb, Frepo8ition9 
Goiganction, and Interjection, are, in this, as in the other 
Grothic tongues, not susceptible of any particular inflection 
which can entitle them to a place in the Etymology* 
Many of the adverbs indeed admit the degrees of com- 
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parison, whifih are generally denoted by the terminations 
-e, -or, -08t, as: hrsedlice rapidly^ hastily^ hrsedli- 
cor, hrsBdlicost. Sometimes the comparative is for- 
med by merely rejecting the re from the comparative of 
the adjective, and the superlative in -st (-est) only, as: 
lange, comp. leng, svp, lengst (see Rulei for the 
comparison of adjectives 169 — 161). Care must be taken 
not to confound this comparative of the adverb vnth that 
of the adjective, in the neuter gender: the latter ending 
always in -re, as, in the words already dted, hrsed- 
licre, lengre. All other changes which these words 
may undergo, transform them into totally different ex- 
pressions, and are therefore not to be considered as in- 
flections, but as derivations or compositions, as: ut, 
ute, utan, b-utan, ymb-utan, &c These must 
therefore be sought for in the Dictionaries, but their 
formation will be treated of in the next part 

284. The Rules for the government of Prepositions 
belong to the Syntax, and shall there be briefly explained. 



THIRD PART. 



Of the Formation of Words. 

285. This Branch of Grammar is of the highest 
moment, in ascertaining the gender, inflection, derivation, 
and primitive signification of words; an accurate know- 
ledge of which is, in the dead languages, as indispensable 
to understanding and translating them correctly, as it is, 
in the living ones, to writing them with elegance and 
precision, and to the enrichment' of them. 
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266. Words are formed either by Bimvation, or 
by Composition, In the first case, a word receives a new, 
or a modified, signification, by a change of vowel, or] by 
the addition of one or more syllables, which, in them- 
selves, are void of signification. In the second case, two 
or more independent words are joined together, in order 
to form a new one. 



Derivation. 

287. The object of Derivation is either to alter, or 
modify, the signification of a word, by adding to it the idea 
of negation, opposition, deterioration, or the like; or, by 
changing its part of speech and inflection, to transform a 
substantive into an adjective, a pronoun into an adverb, &c. 
The first is accomplished by certain universal syllables, 
which are prefixed indiscriminately to all those parts of 
speech, to which the ideas of opposition, negation, &c. 
are to be added, as: unsidu, Aepravity; unsyfer, im' 
pure; unsselan, to loosen; unrihte, unjustly. The 
second, on the contrary, requires an appropriate termina- 
tion for each part of speech, to which a word is to be 
transferred, adapted to its inflection, and other proper- 
ties, as: heah, high; healice, highly; he§n, to raise, 
exalt; heahnes, highness: the first must therefore be 
considered with respect to their signification; the last 
according to the parts of speech to which a word is 
transferred, by their influence. 

Prefixes. 

Some syllables impart the idea of negation, dete- 
rioration, opposition, &c. to the words to which they 
are prefixed; the chief are: 

288. Un-, on- (EngL£ Germ, un-)) as: un cyst, vice; 
unsib, enmity; unclsBue, unclean\ a1l&<^^V^\%^ 5)s«9i>x- 
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less; ungehfrsum, disobedient; onrihtwis, unright' 
eous; unaberendlic, unbearable; unh oh t^unbaught; 
ungeboren, un&om; unt^nan or ontynan, to open; 
unolaBnsian, to pollute ; o n w r e 6 n, to uncover, reveal. 

289. n- (from ne, not^^ Lat. n-) is used chiefly with pro- 
nouns and adverbs, as, nan, none (from ^n, one, like 
Lat. n-uUus, &c.), naefre, never. K the primitive word 
begin with h or w, it is left out, as, n abb an, to have 
not; if it begin with wi, it' is changed into y, as, nyl- 
lan, to will not (nolle). 

290. or- (O. N. er-, dr-\ as, o r m 6 d desperate ; o r s o r g, 
secure, orsorgnes, security, carelesness; ortruwian, 
to despair. It answers to Gr. a privativum.. 

291. a-, »- (answer often to the Germ, er- and 
sometimes to the Engl, un and without^ as, a w e n d a n, 
to avert,, pervert; at^nan, to open, (i. e. to un- close); 
aB g 7 1 d, without compensation ; a m ^ n s u m i a n, (o excom* 
municate ; a w e a 1 1 a n, to spring forth ; a h af e n, exalted, 
erect (G. erhaben); awacan, to awaken (G. erwecken). 

292. o6- (Germ, cn(-), as: oSyrnan (G. entlaufen); 
o5d6n, put out,, effodere; odsacan, to deny; oSwen- 
dan, to deprive of, avert (G. entwenden) ; o6fle6n, to 
flee, escape. It generally denotes privation or negation. 

293. mis- (EngLmw-, Germ, miss-, misse-), as, misdsed, 
G. missethat, misdeed; mislic, various; mislsedan, to 
mislead; mislician, ton^islike; misfon, to miss, fail, &c. 
It seems also to be the root of miss i an, to miss. 

294. wan- or won- (0.»N., Sw., Dan. van-) : wanhal, 
unhealthy, infirm; wanscrydd, ill-clad, &c. This par- 
ticle is, without doubt, derived from the adjective wan a, 
wanting, lacking, e. g. an |>ing t>e is wan a, one thing 
is wanting to thee. 

295. and- (G. ant-^ Gr. am-), as, andwlit, face 
(Germ, antlitz); andswarUo answer; andweard, 
present; andsacan, to deny. 
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996. wider- (Germ, wider, A.S. wid, against): wi« 
ft e r 8 a c a, adversary, apostate (Germ, widersacher) ; w i 6 er- 
w i n n a , adversary ;widerm6dnes, asperity, adversity ; 
widerweard, adverse^ hostile ; widersacu, contention ; 
widersacan, to contradict, oppose. This particle is 
the root of widerian, to oppose. 

297. to- 18, without doabt, theEngl. (o, but, as a prefix, 
it often involves the idea of destruction, and dispersion 
(Lat. diS'y G. zer-\ as, toweorpan, to overthrow; to- 
w en dan, to sulyvert; towridan, to distort, writhe; to- 
dree fan, to dissipate, disperse. In these cases to should 
be .written without the accent. 

298. for- is, in like manner, the Engl. /br-,but it also 
often adds the idea of deterioration to the words before 
which it is placed, in which case it seems to be a dif- 
ferent word, like the Germ, ver-, (different from t)or.), 
a8!forbe5dan, to forbid; ford6man, (o condemn; for- 
cu6, perverse^ corrupt; ford on, to destroy, fordo. 

Other prefixes denote a determination of time^ place^ 
degree, &c.; these are principally; , 

299. ge-, (Germ. ge», Goth, ga-) which sometimes 
forms a sort of collective, as:gebr66ru, brothers (G. ge- 
brC^der) ; g e h u s a n, house^folk ; g e m a g a s, kinsmen ; g e- 
macan, mates, (old Engl, makes); gegylda, a meniber 
of a corporation or guild; gewita, witness, accomplice; 
gefera, companion^ attendant; gesc^, shoes; gega- 
drian, to gather. It sometimes gives an active signi- 
fication, and then forms verbs out of substantives, as: 
geendian, to end; gescyldan, to shield; getim- 
brian, to build. It often seems void of signification^ 
as, gesaeld, bliss; gelic, like; gesund, sound, healthy. 
In verbs, it seems sometimes to be a mere augment, and 
to be prefixed to all the imperfects (not, as in German, 
to the participl«8 only). It often changes the signification 
from literal to figurative, as, healdan, to hold; ^«'* 
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he aid an, to observe, preserve: bid dan., to bid, require^ 
gcbiddan, to pray. 

300. be- (Germ, he-) nsnallv gives an active significa- 
tion, afi. b e h a b b a n. fo ^rrofffid ; begangaiL, toperftnms 
do; behangen, htmg (with something) ; behreowsian, 
to repent. Sometinies it seems to add nothing to the 
signification, as, belifan., to ranatn, survive; begjiv 
dan, to gird. It gives also a contrarv and privative si- 
gnification, as, bebycgan, to seU, firom bycgan, to 
bug; behegfdian, to behead. Bat many of the words 
having the above prefixes, especially a-, ge- and be-, 
never occnr withont them, snch are belifan^ ge- 
Hc, arisan. 

301. ed-, (again, re-j, as, edniwian, to renew^ 
edwTtan, to reproach, twit; edledn, reeompen»ei 
edcenning, regeneration. 

302. sin- (Goth. m, erw-.X as, sinjiyrstende, ever- 
thirsting ; s i n g r e n e, ever-green ; s i n n i h t, eternal nighL 
(Hence the adv. simble, simle, constanUy^ always). 

303. sam- (Lat^^mi, half), as, s am wis, half-wi^e; 
samcncn, half -dead (half -alive) ^ (from cncu, cwie, 
Ivoing^ quick); sam leered, half -learned. 

304. sam- (D. Nor. sam-, from samod, together'^ 
T^t. ^tntflX as, samwyrcan, to co-aperaU; samr&de^ 
unanimously, <fec. But this seems to lye a Northemism, 
introduced at a late period, samod, without apocope, 
being generally used in composition; as, samodwyr- 
oan, A^o. 

306. opI-, (from eall, all\ as, selmihtig, almighiy; 
aelgylden, all-golden; fclgrcne, aUgreen. 

Fronoans and adverbs have besides some deriva* 
tive syllables prefixed to them; the chief are, 

306. hw- (interrogative): h wider, whilherf hwjlo, 
Ufko, which? hwa, who? 
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307. h- s- (determinate, especially with regard to 
the person speaking), hider, hither; her, here; swS, 
9o; 8 wile, such, 

SOS. I)- (determinate, with respect to another thing), 
as, Jsst, that; Jssr, there; I)ider, thithf^; Janon, 
thence. 

309. ceg-, ge-, as, seghwser, gehwser, everywhere, 
aeghwider, gehwider, whithersoever; aeghwanon, 
from every side, (undique); aeghwilc, gehwylc each, 
every. 



Termhiatioiis. 

The Terminations are distinguished according to 
the respective parts of speech to which each word is 
referred through their influence. 

Nominal Terminations. 
The following denote persons: 
Masculine are those terminating in 

310. -a, as swlca, traitor^ impostor; cuma, ffuest, Lat. ad- 
vena; wyrhta, workman^ wright; manslaga, homicide, 
manslayer; widerwinna, adversary; yrfenuma, heir; 
foregenga , predecessor, foregoer. It also forms deri- 
vatives signifying inanimate objects ; as gemllna, asso- 
eiaUon, community; gewuna, custom, wont. 

311. -ere, as plegere, player; ssedere, sower; writere, 
writer] revere, robber, reaver; fulluhtere, baptist. 

3 1 2. -end, as demend, judge, deemster ; wealdend, rti/er, 
governor; weriend, defender; hselend, saviour; SBfter- 
fyligend (also sefterfolgere), successor. 

313. -e, chiefly derivatives from verbs ; as hyrde, herds- 
man, keeper, from hyrdan, to guards tend. Also many 
denoting inanimate objects; as cyle, col4\ blSdi^gs^j^ 
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hloodshed; sige, victory; cwyde, saying ^ tesUment; 
bryne, burning; brjoe, breach^ rupture; cyr^ choice; 
wlite, beauty^ aspect. Derivatives in e from a^ecti- 
ves are feminine; as rihtwise, justice, righteousness. 

314. -el, -ol, as forridel, precursor; fororynel, foreruMner; 
bydel, herald^ beadle; also some inanimate objects; as 
gyrdel, girdle ; stypel, tower, steeple ; sceamol, bench, 
footstool; sticel, sting. 

316. -ing forms patronymics and answers to son of; as 
Brand wses Bseldceging, Bseldaeg Wodening, W6den 
Freojolafing, Freojolaf Frijowulfing , Fridowulf Pin- 
ning, Finn Godwulfing, Godwulf Geating. With such 
may perhaps be classed cyning, king ; sedeling, prince. 

316. -ling, forms diminutives; as lytling, child^ little one; 
cnaepling, little boy, from cnapa, boy. It seems 
sometimes to imply contempt; as heefthng, captive; 
rsepling, id. (i. e. one bound with a rope (rap); n^d- 
ling, slave; feordling, farthing. 

317. -en forms a few masculines; as {)e6den, king^ from 
l>e6d, people ; dryhten, lord, from dryht, people^ subjects. 

The following denote an action » condition, quality, 
or the like: 

318. Short substantives formed from verbs, by cas- 
tiiig off the termination, and which, in some cases, seem 
to be the root of such verbs, are, as in German, generally 
masculine: as w6p, cry, whoop (whence wepan, to weep) ; 
gefe§, joy (whence g«fe&n, to rejoice); bream, cry (whence 
hr^man, to cry out). — Some, however, show that they 
are derived from verbs, not vice versa; as fyU, fall, from 
feallan, to fall; hlyp (hle&p), leap, from hlypau (hlea. 
pan), to run, leap. It is remarkable that substantives 
thus formed, but having a particle prefixed, are gene- 
rally neuter; as gewill, will; angin, beginning; audgit, 
understanding. 
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319. -m forms a number of nonns of tiie masculine 
gender; as fle^m, flight, (from fleon, to flee); cwealm, 
plague,^ death (from cwellan, to kill)', wsestm, fruit 
(from wsestmian, io fructify); wylm, heat, awylm, 
source, origin (from weallan, wyllan, to hubhle, spring 
f&rth); botm, bottom, 

320. -Is, usually masculines ; as scyccels, cloak ; wsefels, coat; 
stiocels, pricft/«; recels, incense; fre61s, festival, freedom. 

321. -b§d, as cildh^d, childhood; msedenhad, virginity, 
maidenhood; preostb6,d, priesthood; br6{)orh§,d, hro- 
therhood; {leowb^d, serfdom, 

322. -scipe (scype), as leodscipe, nation; Jiegenscipe, 
service, valour; weorSscipe, dignity, worship ; freond- 
scipe, friendship; ealdorscipe, supremacy, eldership. 

323. -d6m, as wisd6m, wisdom ; cristendom, Christianity ; 
Jjeowdom, servitude, thraldom; cyningd6m, kingship; 
biseeopdom, episcopal dignity; abboddom, dignity of 
abbot; fr«6d6m, freedom. 

324. -nad, -ad, od, as huntad, bmitnad, chase, hunting; 
fiscad, fishing, Lat. piscatio; monad, month; innod, 
womb; warod, sea-shore. 

325. -ot, et, -t, form many masculines from verbs; as 
gylt, debt; vktiBt {&ry St), resurrection; ^gift, restitution; 
manslybt, homicide, manslaughter; ymbbwyrft, circum- 
ference; gel)6ht, cogitation, thought; fuUubt, baptism; 
ireSi, freedom; {)eowet (|)eowot, j^eowtj^ bondage; baem- 
et, conflagration. 

Feminine are those terminating in 

326. -waru, a collective denoting the inhabitants of a town; 
as burhwaru, townsfolk; ceasterwam, body of dtp- 
zens. It forms its plurs^ in -ware (139). 

327. -estre denotes female callings and professions ; as wite- 
gestre, prophetess (from witega) ; Iserestre, instructress 
(from l&reow); rsedestre, female reader {horn T»dere); 
sangestre, songstress (from sangere). 
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At a later period, this termination appears to have 
been applied to males; as baecestre, for bsecere, baker, 
haxter ; and whence apparently the English tapster, 
huckster^ wehster, maltsier, deemster, sempster, (of 
which also the feminine sempstress, from seamere, 
seamestre); kempster (wooljcomber (from csemban to 
comb); gamester, brewster. 

328. -en forms many feminines, which sometimes und- 
ergo a change of vowel ; as I>inen, maid servant^ Lat. 
ancUla (from ^en) ; I)eowen, female slave (from I>eow) ; 
wylen (wyln) id. (from wealh, serf, strictly a Galle- 
Briton) \ fyxen, she fox, vixen (from fox); wylf, she 
wolf (from wolf). Some, besides the change of vowel, 
take a final -e ; as myre, mare (from mearh, horse). 

The following signify an action, condition, qua- 
lify, or the like: 

329. -en, which forms many nouns: as segen, tradition; 
gymen, heed, care\ byrgen, sepulchre, barrow ] sylen, 
gift; byrl>en, burden. 

330. -rseden also forms many nouns; as hiwraeden, /a- 
mily, household; gecwydrseden , contract^ agreement; 
msegrseden, kinship; geferrseden, fellowship. 

331. -u8, -6, as geogu5, youth; dugu6, virtue, valour, no- 
bility; yrmS, misery, poverty (form earm, poor^ mise- 
rable); sseld, happiness; gesihd, sight, vision; strengd, 
strength; frymS, beginning^ though frymSas first fruits^ 
masculine; myr6, mirth; tre6w8 (tryw6), covenant, 
troths and many others 

332. -d, -t : words thus terminating are mostly feminine ; 
as gebyrd, birth; mihi^ power, might; sdht, property^ pos- 
session; wroht, accusation; gecynd, nature ; but which 
is also neuter. 

333. -le^st, -lyst, formed from adjectives in leas; as gy- 
melyst, heedlessness ^ witleast, folly, witlessness; 
witle&st, impunity. 
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334. -ing, -ung, denoting un action; as onbryrding, 
instiga lion-, byrging, tasting, Lat. gustatio; gitsung, 
covetousness^ craving; gewilnung, desire; swutelung, 
manifestation; dsBusung^ purification^ cleansing; scea- 
wung, contemplation^ view; eorSbeofung, earthquake; 
gesamnung (gesomnung), congregation, assembly. This 
termination is chiefly used in forming substantives 
from verbs of the 1** Class in -ian; as haigung, 
consecration, hallowing, from halgian, to hallow. 

335. -le, as swingele, scourging^ Lat. verheratio; 
bindele, bin- ding; tyhtle, accusation, 

336. -nes (-nis,-nys), as mildheortnes, mercy; ecenys, 
eternity; besmitenes, pollution; totwsemednes, separa- 
tion, division; alysednes, redemption; gesceadwisnes, 
reason, discretion; gelicnes, likeness. 

337. -u (eo, o) forms names of qualities from ad- 
jectives; as hsetu, heat; maenigeo (msenigu), the many^ 
multitude; lengeo, length. Also denu, valley , dell; 
lagu, law, andswaru, answer. 

Neuter are those terminatiBg in 

338. -ern (from aern, house, room); asd6mem, hall 
of judgment, sessionshouse ; cwartem, pmon; heddem 
(hedern), storehouse. 

330. -ed, as cored, hand, legion; hsemed, concubi- 
nage, Lat. coitio; eowed, flock, herd; reced (raeced), 
house^ mansion, which also occurs as a masculine. 

340. -lac, as reaflac, rapine, plunder; scinlac, appari' 
tion, phantom; wiflac, wedlock; feohtlac, battle, 

341. -tl, as setl, seat, settle; botl, dwelling; spatl, 
saliva, spittle. 

342. -incle, forms a few diminutives, as scipincle, 
small ship; rapincle, Utile rope. 

343. -en forms some diminutives ; as cycen, chicken 
(from cocc, cock) ; also mseden (maegden), maiden (from 
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msegd, maid); wsesten (westen), desert, wildemesSy 
toasle ; also swefen , dream ; midlen , middle, midst ; 
faesten, fortress, fastness, 

Adjectiyal Terminations. 

344. -e is a derivative termination for adjectives, 
as, gemsene, common, from gemana; wyrQe, worthy, from 
wur&, worth ; forSgenge, forthcoming, increasing ; langlife, 
long-living, 

346. -ig (Engl, -y. Germ, -ig) as, scyldig, owing, 
guilty; mihtig, mighty; welig, rich; eSdig, happy; wl- 
|)e6dig, foreign; cludig, rocky; senig, any (from an); 
dreorig, sad, dreary. 

346. -lie (Engl, like, ly. Germ, -lich), as, werlic, 
manly; wiflic, womanly; cildlic, infantine; g^tlic, ghost- 
ly , spiritual; forgifendlic, pardonable, 

347. -sum (Engl, -som. Germ, sam), as gesibsiim, 
peaceable; gehyrsum, obedient; langsum, slow; winsum, 
sweet, lively, winsome, 

348. -isc (EngL -ish. Germ, -isch), as, cildisc, child- 
ish; hsedenisc, heathenish. This termination serves also 
to form patrial adjectives, as, englisc, English; grecisc, 
Greek ; romanisc, Roman ; denisc, Danish; lundenisc, Lon- 
donish; wylisc, Welsh. A^ectives in -isc are also often 
used as nouns of the neuter gender, as, mennisq, human, 
of j^isum mennisce, of this people. (157), 

349. -ol denotes a mental quality, as, sodsagol, true, 
veracious; de6p|)ancol, contemplative; forgytol, forgetful; 
hsetol, hateful; sprecol, talkative. 

350. -en (Engl. & Germ, -en) denotes especially 
the material of which a thing is formed, as, stsenen, of 
stone (stsenene wseterfatu, stone waterpots) ; treowen, wood- 
en; fellen, of skin; fleaxen, flaxen; gylden, golden; syl- 
fren, of silver; beren, of bear's skin; yteren, of otter's skin. 
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351. -ern (Engl, -em), chiefly denotes the regions 
of the globe, as sudern, southern; nordem, northern, 

352. -bsere (Germ. & Dan. -bar), as, lustbsere, plea^ 
sant, delightful; hlisbsere, famous, noted; wsestmbsere, 
fruitful. 

353. -ed, -d (O. N. -at, -t. Germ, et, t), indicates 
that a person or thing is furnished or provided with 
that which is expressed by the root, and is usually con- 
sidered as a participle, although no verb may exist to 
which it can be assigned; such words have therefore 
generally ge- prefixed to them, as, gehymed, homed; 
ge8ce6d, shod. 

354. -iht (Germ, icht), as, haeriht, hairy (different 
from h^ren, made of hair); stseniht, stony, 

355. -cund (from cyn) denotes the nature or origin 
of a thing, as, heofoncund, heavenly; weoruldcund, se^ 
cular, worldly; godcund, divine; deofolcund, devilish. 

356. -weard (Engl, -ward, Germ, -wftrtig, and, in 
adverbs, -w&rts) expresses situation or direction, as, and- 
weard, present (Germ, gegenwartig); to weard, future; 
hamweard, homeward; sefweard, ahsent; sudeweard, sud- 
anweard, southward. 

357. -tig (Germ, -zig) forms tens in numeration, 
as, fiftig, fifty; hundtwelftig, hundred and twenty. 

358. -ode, forms ordinal numbers, as, teode, tenth; 
fiftigode, fiftieth. 

359. -feald (Engl. & Dan. -fold, Germ, -fald), as, 
seofonfeald, sevenfold, &c. 

Adverbial Tenninations. 

360. In order to form adverbs, particularly from 
nouns substantive, it is usual in A. S., as in other 
tongues, to use certain cases, at first perhaps with a pre- 
position expressed or understood, as, abl. hwilum^ awWA\ 
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sticcemselum , gradually^ piecemeal \ but the genitive is 
oftener used, as, s6|)e8, verily; t)ances, gratis; agues 
I>ances, spontaneously. The termination -es is also em- 
ployed in the formation of adverbs, in many cases where 
the genitive is not so formed, as, nihtes, by night; ne- 
des, of necessity. The gen. plur. is also used thus, or- 
ceapunga, without payment, gratis ; eallunga, entirely, am- 
nino ; yrringa, angrily, 

361. -e is the usual termination by which adverbs 
are formed from adjectives, as: geome, diligently, wil- 
lingly ; rihte, rightly ; wide, widely ; lange, long ; sudrihte, 
southward; gelice, like; swide, much, very; swutele, ma- 
nifestly, and many others, which must not be confoun- 
ded with the ablative of the neuter & masc. of adjecti- 
ves, as, micle ma, much more (Lat. multo magis); micle 
swifior much sooner, rather, &c. (168). 

362. -lice (Engl. 4y) is strictly the preceding ter- 
mination -e added to adjectives ending in -lie, as, licham- 
lice, corporeally, horn lichamlic, corporeal ; but, like the 
Engl, -ly, it is also added to innumerable others which 
have not the termination -lie, as, fuUice, fully; sodlice, 
in sooth, verily^ but; ecelice, ever; sceortlice, shortly; 
deoplice, deeply; digellice, secretly; eadelice, easily, &c. 

363. -der, as, hwidey whither; |)ider, thither, 

364. -er, -^er, -ar, as, her, here; hwser (hwar), 
where. Sometimes an a is added, as, I)ara, there, 

365. -an, -on (Gr. -d'SV) is added chiefly to other 
adverbs, and denotes motion from a place, as, norSan, 
froih the north; westan, from the west; hwanon, whence 
(Gr. od'SP); heonon, hence; Janon, thence. 

366. -e is added to adverbs and denotes rest in a 
place^ as, inne, within; ute, nppe, &c. 

367. Prepositions and conjunctions are in this, as 
in other languages, often used as adverbs, without un- 
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dergoing any change, as, six gearum ser, six years before. 
With a substantive or an adjective, they often express 
that which, in other tongues, is signified by an adverb, 
as: of dune or a dun, down^ downward; be lytlum and 
lytlum, by little and little, paulatim; on weg, away; 
to eacan, besides; mid ealle, totally; be dsek partly. 

Verbal Terminations. 

368. -ian is the simplest and most universal, it is 
added to various parts of speech, as: |)enian, to serve; 
neseterian, to water ; halgian to hallow, consecrate ; gladian, 
to gladden; fsegnian, to rejoice; swutelian, to manifest; 
wyrsian, to grow worse ; gaderian , to gather ; utian , to 
expel, alienate ; geniderian, condemn^ humble ; gesibsumian, 
to be reconciled ; and many others, without any change of 
vowel, belonging to the 1*^ order P* class. Most of those 
verbs, which are formed from adjectives, without any 
other derivative adjuncts, have generally a neuter signi- 
fication, but become active, when the syllable ge- is pre- 
fixed to them (299), as: miclian, to increase, gemiclian, 
to augment^ magnify; lytlian, to decrease^ gelytlian, to 
diminish ; yrsian, to be wroth, geyrsian, to irritate. Some- 
times, however, this syllable seems to have no in- 
fluence on the signification, as, yfelian and geyfelian, to 
hurt^ injure; gearwian and gegearwian, to prepare. The 
active sense is sometimes expressed by another deriva- 
tion, as, hatian, to become hot, hsetan, to heat, make hot; 
ealdian, to grow old, yldan, to defer, procrastinate. 

369. -cian (O. N. -ka), as; gearcian, to prepare. 

370. -gian (O.N. -ga, Germ, -igen), as: sargian, to 
smart, to grieve (from sar pain) ; hergian, to ravage, harry, 
from here, an army; syngian, to sin (Germ, sundigen). 

371. -sian, as, claBnsian, to cleanse; masrsian, to 
exalt, magnify ; unrotsian, to be sad ; gemiltsian, to pity ; 
geuntreowsian, to be offended ] hreowsian, to re^euC^ t>><^^ 
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372. -DiaD, as, wilnian, to desire; witnian, to pu' 
nish, from wite, punishment -, lacnian, to cure, heal. 

373. -an. Besides the foregoing, which all belong 
to the 1** order, 1** class, there are also many verbs, 
formed from other verbs, from substantives, or jfrom 
adjectives, Iby a change of vowel, which have an active 
signification, and belong to the 1** order, 2"^ and 3^ 
classes, as : hream, a cry^ hryman, to cry ; weorc , work, 
wyrcan, to work; wearm, warm, wyrman, to warm, distinct 
from wearmian, to become warm; he§.n, poor, lowly^ 
hynan to humble; heald, bowed down, inclined, hyldan, 
to incline, bend; earm, poor, miserable, yrman, lo afflict, 
to render miserable; eald, old, yldan, to delay; upp, up, 
yppan to disclose^ lay open; ut out, ytan, to drive out; 
here belong also those in -fyldan, as, {)ryfyldan, to triple^ 
and others. Those derived from neuter verbs, Seem 
chiefly formed from the imperfect, as, 
byrnan to bum (ardere)Imp, barn bsernan urere, 



drincan drink, 
sincan sink (neut.), 

lie, 

sit, 

drive, 

go (by sea), 

arise, 

fall. 



licgan 

sittan 

drifan 

liSan 

arisan 

feallan 

fleon 

bugan 

faran 

weecan 



dranc drencan te give to drink, 
sane sencan sink (act.), 
lay^ 
set, 

disperse, • 

lead^ 

raise, rear^ 
cast down, fell, 



Iceg lecgan 

S£et settan 

draf drsefan 

lad Isedan 

aras raeran 

feoll fyllan 

fleah afligan put to flight, 
bow, bend (neut.), beah bigan bend (act.) 
^0, for feran convey^ 

wake (neut.), woe weccan wake, excite, 

A third and distinct word is wacian, to watch (vigilare). 

374. ettan, as: halettan, to hail, greet; andettan, 
to confess; licettan, to flatter, dissemble, 

375. -Isecan (imp. -Isehte, part. Ifeht), as: geneal»- 
can, to approach ; gerihtlsecan , to justify, correct ; efen- 
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Isecan, to imiiate ; snmorlsecan appropinquare ad (BSlatem ; 
winterlsecan appropinquare ad hyemem; edlsecan, to 



repeat. 



Composition. 

376. The Anglo-Saxon abounds in compound words, 
the last part of which always shows to what part of 
speech they belong, either by the termination, or the 
inflection, as: undercyning, viceroy, dat. {>am under- 
cyninge, underjieod, subject, dat. pi. under|)e6dam, under- 
I>e6dan, to subject, undeiTiydan, underneath. It seldom 
happens that a word compounded of an adjective and 
a noun, preserves, in composition, the inflections of its 
component parts, as: se cristendom, dat. t)am cristenan- 
dome; but also, to heora cristendome; we also And j^aBS 
cristend6mes. 

377. Nouns substantive often enter into composi- 
tion without any change, as, wudu-hunig, wild honey; 
wudu-beam, wild tree; sige-beacen, trophy; fic-leaf fig-, 
leaf; fic-treow, fig-tree; maesse-preost, mass-priest; stser- 
writere, historian. The first part often stands in the 
genitive, as: cneorisse-boc genealogy; nunnan-mynster, 
convent of nuns; cumena-hus, an inn; Romana-rice, Ro 
man empire ; Asian-land, Asia. The names of countries 
and cities are formed in various manners; sometimes, 
as it would appear, from a genitive in the singular, as, 
Romeburh, Rome; Babilonieburh , Babylon; sometimes 
from a gen. plur., as, Crecaland, Greece; Denamearc, 
Denmark; Burgendaland , Bomholm; sometimes from a 
word shortened by the rejection of its terminations , as, 
Frysland; Cwenland, Swedish Norrland; Eastland, Estho- 
nia; Weonodland , the land of the Wends (i, e. Meh- 
lenburg and Pomerania), Even the same name is aomftr 
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times formed in different manners. An adjective is 
usually compounded with a substantive or an adjective, « 
without any change, as : heahburh, capital city ; heahsetl, 
throne; heab|)ungen, illustrious; heardsselig, unfortunate. 
Nouns are not often compounded with verbs, but a noun 
is generally first formed from the verb, though it per- 
haps never occurs, excepting in that composition, as, 
slsepem, sleeping chamber, from slsep, sleep \ staelhranas, 
decoy rein-deer^ from stelan, to steals of which there 
has first been formed a kind of noun, stael, which is 
perhaps not to be met with in a simple state, the usual 
word being stalu. Sometimes verbs in composition with 
nouns take the termination -e , as : sprece - wise , form 
of speech* 

378. Adjectives and verbs are also compounded 
with nouns and adjectives, as, maegleas, without kindred ; 
liffaestan, to quicken, vivify \ but it is chiefly adverbs 
and prepositions that are placed before adjectives and 
verbs in composition, as, forSberan, to produce^ proferre ; 
fordfaran, to depart^ die; understandan , to understand; 
underfon, to undertake, receive. To enumerate and 
set forth all such compounds would be both tedious 
and superfluous; it is, however, worthy of notice that 
some particles change their signification in composition, 
as : undergitan, to know, understand ; underniman, to com- 
prehend, for- and to- have already been noticed; like- 
wise be-, which sometimes has a privative signification, 
as, bedselan, to bereave^ deprive. Particles are also com- 
pounded together, and with other parts of speech, as; 
bseftan, for beseftan, behind; wi3-su9an, to the south of; 
fullneah, almost, &c. 

379. The last word in a compound is usually the 
chief part, which the first defines and qualifies; yet 
sometimes the first seems to contain the principal idea, 
and the other the qualification, or determination, as well 
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as the part of speech to which the compound helongs. 
Ighe chief words used to determine others, whether 
forming the first or last part of the compound, are the 
following : 

3S0. heafod- (head)^ as, heafod-leahtras , capital 
crimes; heafod-rice, great empire^ monarchy i heafodman, 
captain ; heafodport, chief port, 

381. feod- (folk, people, in comp. public, eminent)^ 
as, {)e6dwita , man . of great wisdom ; feodcyning, great 
king; |)e6dsceada, great robber; |)e6dlicetere, archhypocrite, 

382. ful- (full)^ as, fultruwian, to rely on; fulwyr- 
can, to accomplish; fulrihte, quite right; fuloft, very often. 

383. heah- (high), as, heahf seder, patriarch; he§lh- 
sacerd, chief priest ; heahsangere, chief singer. 

384. efen- emn-, as, efenwyrhta, a fellow worker 
efenniht, equinox; efeneald, of equal age; emfeow, fel^ 
low-servant ; emnlang, of the same length ; emnsar, equally 
hard^ painful; emleof, equally dear; emfeala, just 
as many. 

385. -land, -burh and the like are used to form 
the names of countries and cities, as, Egyptaland, Egypt; 
Lundenburh, London. 

386. -rice (ric), as, bisceoprice, bishopric; abbotrice, 
abbacy; cynerice, kingdom. 

387. -craeft (art, learning, craft\ as, drycrseft, witch- 
craft; staBfcraeft, grammar (qu. lettercraft); spaiScrseft, 
art of a smith, or carpenter; wigcrseft, art of war. From 
these again are formed adjectives in -crseftig, as, dry- 
crseftig, skilled in witchcraft^ &c. 

388. -man (man\ as, scipman, sailor, shipman; wif- 
man, woman; freoman, freemann; I>eowman, servant; 
^eofman, thief. 
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389. -wis (wise) forms, as in O. Norse, a number 
of adjectives, but in which the idea of wisdom or know- 
ledge in that indicated by the first part of the compound 
seems sometimes very faint, as, gesceadwis, rational^ in' 
lelligent ; rihtwis, just ; unrihtwis, unjust. 

390. -fsBSt i'fast)^ as, sigefsBSt, victorious; Jjrymfcest, 
glorious^ illustrious ; sodfsest, just^ righteous ; rsedfsest, /Irm, 
consilio stabilis; stadolfaest, steady, steadfast; unstadolfsest, 
unsteady, &c, 

391. -full i'full)^ as, synfuU, sinful; rihtgeleaffull, 
true -Relieving, orthodox; wurSfull, venerable , worthy; 
manfull, wicked, profane, 

392. From -wis, -faest, and -full are formed also 
nouns in -nis, and adverbs in lice, as, gesceadwisnes, 
prudence, discretion; stadolfsestnis , steadfastness; stadol- 
fsestlice, firmly, steadfastly. 

393. -leas (-less), as, ggeleas, fearless; arleas, void 
of honour, impious ; synleas, sinless ; sceamleas, shameless, 

394. From -leas are formed nouns 1) in -nis, as, 
arleasnis, impiety; 2) in -lyst or least, as: sceamleast, 
shamelessness ; c§.rleasnes, or carleast, carelessness (3 1 3). 



FOUETH PAET. 



Syntax. 

395. The Anglo-Saxon SyntaJ[ bears throughout 
much resemblance to the German & Latin, the nu- 
merous translations and imitations of Latin authors, of 
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which its literature in great part consists, having, with- 
out doubt, had great influence upon it, although the 
similitude may also be partly ascribed to the nature of 
the language itself. 

396. That in this, as in other tongues, the adjec- 
tive must agree with its noun, in gender, number, and 
case, and the like, jwe shall suppose to be understood, 
and consider those peculiarities only which are charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxon. 



Of Propositions in general. 

397. The subject usually stands before the verb, 
even in those cases (viz. after certain particles, &c.), 
which in German and Danish require an inversion of 
this order, as. 

On Jeere tide |)e Q)^) Gotan of Sci66iu - mseg&e wifi 
Romana rice gewinn up-a-hofon. At that time the 
Goths of Scythia raised up war against the Roman 
empire. 

But when the particle of time |)a or |)onne is re- 
peated before a consequent proposition, the subject usually 
follows the verb, as in German and Danish, as: 

ta Darius geseah, I)3et he oferwunnen beon wolde, J)a 
wolde he hine sylfne on I)am gefeohte forspillan. 
When Darius saw that he should be overcome, 
then would he lose his life in the fight. 

In general, however, as in English, the consequent 
proposition is not distinguished by any sign, not even 
by the order of the words, the subject being also here 
placed before the verb, as: 

On J)8em ylcan geare, J)e fis W8es, Pr6cos Nfimet6ris 
fasder ongan ricsian in Italia |)9em lande, The same 
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year thai this was, Procus^ NuinUor*s father, began 
to reign in Italy, 

Da se hselend Jaet on hys gaste oncneow |)8et hi sw.a 
betwux him |)6hton, he cwoeQ to hym: hwi |)ence 
ge |)as |)ing on eowrum heortum? When the Sa- 
viour perceived in his mind that they so thought 
among them^ he said to them: Why think ye these 
things in your hearts? 

398. The object is also usually set before the verb, 
so that the verb, as in Latin and German, comes last 
in the sentence, as, 

And we sceolon mid bitemysse s69re behreowsunge 
ure m6d geclsensian, gif we willa8 Cristes lichaman 
dicgan, And we must with the bitterness of true 
repentance cleanse our mind, if we will receive 
Christ*s body. 

399. This collocation of words is, however, by no 
means, observed with inviolable strictness, as the nu- 
merous inflections render it easy to discover the mutual 
dependance of the propositions in a sentence, as, 

jEfter gastlicum andgite we etad {)ses lambes heafod, 
{)onne we underfoQ Cristes godcundnysse on urum 
geleafan, After spiritual signification we eat the 
head of the lamb, when we receive the divinity of 
Christ in our belief. 

The negative generally stands before the verb, as, 
Ne ondraede ge eow. Fear ye not. 

The position of the adverb in A. S. seems very 
arbitrary, and, like the auxiliaries in the tenses formed 
by circumlocution, serves to render the arrangement 
more unrestrained. 
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Of Nouns. 

400. Nouns of time, answering to the question haw 
lang?^ are put in the accusative, as, 

Hwf stande ge her ealne dseg idele? fVhy stand ye 

here all day idle? 
^eah |)e ic sceal ealle wucan fsestan, Although I shall 

fast all the week, 
^^8 worhton ane tide, These wrought one hour. 

401. When answering to the question when? they 
stand in the ablative, as, 

Odre side, Another time. 

Eft wees geworden |)a he restedagum I)urh seceras code, 
It again happened as he went through the fields on 
the sabhath day. 
And sometimes in the dative, governed bj the preposi- 
tion on, as. 

On I>^re tide, At that time; 

On oI>rum daege. The second day, 

402. The noun, answering to the question when?, 
is also often put in the genitive, as, 

Ussa tida, In our times; 
I>8es daeges, On that day; 
Dseges and nihtes, By day and by night, 

403. Words denoting measure^ value, weight, age, 
and the like, are put in the genitive, as, 

Twegra elna heah. Two ells high; 
Sex peninga wyrfe, Six pence worth; 
Wites scyldig, Deserving of punishment; 
Anes ge^es lamb, A yearling lamb; 
t^reora mila br^d. Three miles broad. 

Partitive nouns, or used partitively, govern a ge- 
tive, as, 

Sume ^sera bocera. Some of the scribes, 
Hwa wisra monna? What wise man? 
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404. Those words, which serve as adverbs to de- 
termine the comparative of the adjectives, are put in the 
ablative, but those used with the superlative, in the ge- 
nitive, as in Latin: multo magis, omnium oplimus; as, 

Hii micle m^re, how much more, 

Se lichama wses sponne lengra f)9ere ^rjh, The hody 
was a span longer than the coffin. 

Gif he (se anweald) becymj) to Jam eallra wyrrestan 
men, and to dam f)e his eallra unweorf)ost bi|>, // 
it {the power) falls to the very worst man^ and to 
him who is of all the most unworthy of it, 

405. Words expressing the matter, of which a cer- 
tain measure is spoken of, are put in the genitive, as, 

Hund sestra eles, A hundred measures of oil; 
Flf pund wsetres, Five pounds of water, 

406. It sometimes remains unchanged, as, 
Twegen marc gold. Two marks of gold. 

407. The quality, praise, or blame, of a person or 
thing are expressed in the genitive, as, 

Folc heardes m6des, A folk hard of mood. 

Godre gleawnesse cniht, A hoy of good disposition. 

408. The two ablatives in A. S. correspond accu- 
rately to the two ablatives in Latin, as. 

Up asprungenre sunnan, Orto sole. 
He hi upahof, hyre handa gegripenre. He lifted her 
up, having grasped her hand. 

409. Two datives^ the latter governed by to, are used 
like the Latin double dative, as, 

|)8et he us to fultumesy, That he may he for a help to us ; 
We habbad Abraham us to feeder. We have Abraham 
for our father. 

410. In general the ablative, as in Latin, expres- 
ses the mode, means, or instrument, as: 

Heo clypode micelre stefne, She cried with a loud voice. 
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Of Adjectives. 

411. Adjectives agree with their substantives, in 
number, gender, and case, as, 

I)a wurdon Janes duru eft betyned and his loca ru- 

stige. Then were the gates of Janus again closed, 

and his locks rusty. 
For Jon Je Alexandres folgeras nseron ser Jam swa 

gehatene, Because Alexander's successors were not 

before that so called, 

412. The indefinite form of the adjective is used 
in exclamations, especially, when the noun is also ex- 
pressed, as, 

Eala, le6f hli,ford I Alas, beloved master t 
Awyrgede woruld-sorga ! Execrable worldly cares! 
The definite form also occurs, but chiefly with a 
pronoun, as, 

Ic wrecca! Wretched I! 
in stuntal Thou foolish! 

413. Adjectives signifying plenty, want, likeness, 
worthiness, guilt, desire, knowledge, ignorance, remem- 
brance, and the like, govern the noun in the genitive, as, 

FuUe de§.dra bana, Full of dead bones, 

Hii fela wilegena? How many baskets? 

Feos wana, Wanting money; 

Fre6nda leas. Devoid of friends; 

Gelica mines Jeowes, Like my servant; 

Din gelica. Like thee; 

ises ilcan wyrde. Worthy of the same; 

Fyres scyldig. In danger of hell-fire; 

Earn setes georn. The eagle eager for food; 

Boca gleaw. Skilful in books; 

Unwis godcundan naman, Ignorant of the divine name; 

Hi nseron his gemyndige. They were not mindful of him; 

Modes blide, Blithe of mood; 

Si8es werig. Weary of travel'^ 
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Msegenes Strang, Strong of might; 
Isig fel)era, ley of wings, 

414. Full, full, governs, the ablative, as, 
Full Halgum Gaste, Full of the Holy Ghost. 

415. Gelic, like, frequently governs also the dative, as 
Big 8jnd gelice |)am cildum, They are like unto 

the children. 

416. Comparatives are followed either by f>onne orI)e, 
than, Lat. quam, or are expressed by an ablative or ge- 
netive, as, 

Ge synd selran f)onne manega spearwan, or ge synd 
beteran manegum spearwum , Ye are better than 
many sparrows] 

Oder healf gear Ises |)e f)rittig wintra, A year and a 
half less than thirty winters; 

Se ys his m§,ra. He is greater than he. 

417. Superlatives, as partitives, govern the genitive, as, 
Ealra wyrta masst, of all herbs greatest. 



Of Pronouns. 

418. When a short pronoun is in the dative case, 
it is usually placed as near to the verb as possible, be- 
tween the subject and the verb, as, 

|)a saede him mon Jset Darius hsefde eft fyrde gega- 
derod. Then it was said to him that Darius had 
again assembled an army. 

419. The article is sometimes used before proper 
^ names, as, 

Se lohannes, |)8ene Herodem, &c. 
Sometimes the article is used together with the per- 
sonal pronoun, as, 
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He se bisceop, He the hiihap\ 
He6 860 abbodisse, She the abhe$$. 

It is also sometimes employed after other prononns, as 

in Greek, as, 

On I)inum |)am halgam naman, Irt thine the holy name. 

420. The relative pronoun is often omitted, when it 
stands as subject in short intermediate propositions, as, 

I)a wses sam consul, Boetins wses h&ten. Then there 
iO€U a consul, (who) was called BoetMus. 

421. Partitives govern the genitive, as in Latin, as, 
N§ht jfeles. Nihil mali; Hwsdtyfeles djde t»es? What 

evil hath this (man) done? 
By an extension of this rule, the genitive is employed 
even where no partitive is expressed, but only a similar 
idea implied in the sentence, as, 

Nis hit na |)e gecynde I)8ette ^^ hi gge, /( is not in 

{of) thy nature to possess them, 
gecynde is here in the genitive. 
Mseg senig godes beon of Nazareth? Can any good 
he of (from) Nazareth? 

422. There being no reciprocal pronoun in the lan- 
guage, each other, one another^ are expressed by a re- 
petition of the personal, as, 

And h^ aet Tharse |)8ere byrig h^ gemetton, And they 
met each other at the city of Tarsus. (168.) 

423. It also supplies the place of the relative, in 
all its cases, when I>e precedes, as, I>e (lurh hine, through 
whom; I>e j^nrh his willan, through whose will; Chalisten 
^one Hlosofum he ofsldh his emnsce61ere, I>e h^ SBtgsedere 
gelderedo waron. He slew the philosopher CalUsthenes, 
his schoolfellow, they who had been taught together (i. e. 
who had been educated with him); f»e hyra naman 
whose names. 

424. A remarkable idiom, common to the 0. Norse 
and the A. &, though more usual in the former, demands 

1 
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ice here; the role for which is from Kaaks ^Anvis- 
g tm Isl&nddwi'', p. 328: 

Where in otiier tongues a personal pronoun is join- 
d with a proper name by the conjunction and (ok), 
[le conjunction is omitted, and the pronoun put in 
be dual number, ^d the same case as tho proper 
Ame, as, 

ipe wi» Scilling, When I and SHilUng 
^ ahofan raised ihe song. CQd.|!xaiitP*324. 

jrlce git lohannis So also ihou and John 
re onbryrdon wondnmsly excUed 

ie|)isnemiddangeard all this mid-earth. lb. p. 467. 
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425. Verbs signifying to name require the object 
aed in the accusative, and the name in the nomina- 
1, as, 

?one ungemetlice eargan f)u miht h^tan hara, The 
immoderately timid thou mayest call hare. 

?a wees sura consul (Jset we heretota hataf)), Then 
was a consul (which we call heretoha). 

^orI)y hit man hset Wislemu^a, They therefore eaU it 
the mouth of the Vistula. 

426. But, in general, the A. S. verbs, like the La- 
f usually govern the accusative, when a direct and 
pediate object is expressed, as, 

iffin towearp Jioae weall py6er oO I)one grund, They 
rated the rampart domn to the ground, 

^ hine Ppmpeius of ecdium fiam lande aflymde, an4 
bine bedraf on Armenie, But Pompey expelled him 
/ram f^ll that land^ and drove him into Armenia. 

427. In such phrases as »lc j^^rft ({i»ra) 6e to me 
ad, every one of those that come (lit cometh) to me; 
i gebyrad aalcum I>ara de ynuty so it befitteth every 

ihfH ountends (lit. contendeih)^ the verl^, coatrmry to 



\ 
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the English u^Ag^, is in the ^ingol^c, agt»dpg not with 

428. With a noun of multitude the urerb may be 
either singular or plural, as, |»£ com mieel msenigeo and 
16 him efston, then came a great multitude and hastened 
to him. The difference of number may perhaps here 
€urise £t^m the different positions of the verbs; or the 
pronoun h! may be understood as stibject to efstoa. 

429. Verbs oj^ desiring, needing, tempting, wonder- 
iijg at, admiring, using, eiijoying*), remembering, for- 
getting, caring for, ceasing from, govern thq gf^nitive, as, 

We gewilnia6 friSes wi6 eow, We desire peace with you, 
Ne be|)urfon I&ces |)a be hale synd, They need not a 

leech that are hale. ^ 

Ure mandryhten msegenes behofad, Offr sovereign lord 

needs strength. 
' JJwy fandige ge mtn? Why tempt ye me? 
Foi1[)on ic his costnode. Therefore I tempted him. 
We wundriad |>8es wlitaQ |>8ere sunnap. We wonder at 

(admire) the beaut of the sun. 
E6wre f^nd itvafiad eower. Your foes shall be amazed 

at you. 
Bruc t)isses beages, and |>isses hrsegles ne6t, Use this 

ring, and enjoy this garment. 
Ne gemune ic nanra his synna, / will remember none 

of his sins. 
Ne ge ne gepencafi Jsera ftf hlafa. Remember ye not 

the five loaves? 
iu haefst fara waepna forgiten. Thou hast forgotten 

the weapons. 
HI pses ne gymdon. They cared not for that. 
Feores hi ne rohton, Of life they recked not. 
Heddon herere&fes, They heeded the war-spoil. 



') Verbs of remembering, forgetting, & visiting, some- 
times govern the accasative. 
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Geswie fiines w6pe6, Cease thy weeping. 
Sceolde sedeling ealdres linnan, The noble must lose 
his life. 

Also cipan, to observe^ keep, ^c. wenan, to think, 
hope for, ween; neosian, to visit; onbyrigan, to taste; 
6htan, to follow^ persecute; odsacan, to deny; eamian, 
to eam^ deserve; gilpan, to vaunt; fssgnian, to rejoice at; 
ondrsddan, to dread; bidan (bidian), to await, hide^ go- 
vern the genitive. 

Hi nEnre bricge ne cepton. They kept to no bridge. 
He nolde n&nes fleames cepan, He would not take 

to flight. 
Ne |)earf ic senigre ^re wenan, / may not hope for 

any honour. 
Gewat ^S, neosian bean buses, He departed then to 

visit the high house, 
Onbyrige metes, Let him taste meat. 
Paulas ebte cristenra manna, Paul persecuted Chri^ 

stian men. 
Hwa odssecd |)8es? Who denies that? 
Se6 I)e6d pe his earnad, The people that deservelh it. 
Hu ne gilpst I)u I)onne hepra fsegeres? Boastest thou 

not then of their fairness? 
Ne sceal he faeghian I>aes folces worda, He must not 

rejoice at the people's words. 
Hig ondredon J^xta Israhela to-cymes, They dreaded 

the coming of the Israelites. 
Se hyrman his edleanes anbidad, The hireling awaiteth 
his reward. 

430. Verbs of granting, likewise tilian, to get prO' 
vide, till; forwyrnan, to deny, refuse; I>ancian, to thank; 
styrian (st;yran), to correct, punish, have a dative of the 
person and a genitive of the thing, as, 

Se halga him I)8ss geude. The saint granted him thaU 
V& I)uhte me hefiigtyme pe I)8es to tif)ienne. Then it 
seemed to me irksome to grant thee that. 
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|)a Metod onlah Medum and Persam ealdordomes, 
When ihe Lord granted the supremacy to the Jfe- 
des and Persians, 

I»a Noe ongan him a^tes tilian, Then Noah began to 
get him food. 

pe him ne forwymde cynelices weordscipes, Who de- 
nied him not kingly honour. 

ApoUonius hire pees I)ancode, Apollonius thanked her 
for that. 

He him |>8bs I)iiige8 styrede, He chastised him for 
that thing. 

431. Verbs of depriving, likewise teon,' to accuse, 
&c. have an accusative of the direct, and an ablative or 
genitive of the remoter, object, as, 

Nelle ic |>a rincas rihte beneeman, / will not deprive 

the warriors of their right. 
Heo hit ne maeg his gewittes bereafian, She cannot 

bereave it of its understanding. 
Dymum gel)ingam betogen , Charged with secret 

practices. 
Hwy tyh6 us fire hl&ford swa mides falses? Why 

accuseth us our lord of so great deceit? 
Biddan, to ask for, has an accusative of the direct, and 
a genitive of the remoter object, as, 

Gif his sunn hine bitt hl^fes. If his son asketh him 

for bread, 

432. Some impersonal verbs govern the person af- 
fected in the accusative or dative : hit is often omitted, as, 

Hyngrad hine, He is hungry. 

Seo swefen |>e hine msette. The dream that he dreamed, 
Hire gebyrad, It becometh her. 
Hit licode Herode, /( pleased Herod. 
Him l^uhte^ /( seemed to him. 

Ne geweard unc wid senne pening? Did we not agree 
for a penny? 
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433. Some have besides a getiititei of thd I'emdier 
object^ in coflfofmity witli the) pfecefding raleflf, as^ 

|>one weligan lyst anwealdes, The loedllhy luiMh for 

powers 
Nsenne men I)aes ne tweod, No man ddubts of ihaL 
pe n^nre behreowsunge ne beh6fad) Thee behoveth 

no repentance. 
Him |>deB na sceamode, Of thai thefi were not ashamed. 

434. Verbs of following, bidding, forbidding, an- 
swering, beheving, obeying, serving, agreeing or con- 
senting to, opposing, pleasing, trusting, injuring, esca- 
ping, forswearing or renouncing, chiding, sparing, saving 
and defending , judging , soothing , stilling ') , aiding or 
supporting, imitating, approaching, hearkening, pitying, 
govern the dative, as, 

^ sceap him fyligead, The sheep follow him, 
Unclaenum gastum he bebyt, Be commandeth the un- 
clean spirits. 
Ne forbeode ge him, Forbid ye him not. 
Ne mihton hig him nan word andswarian, No man 

could answer him a word. 
I>a se wer hyrde his Waldende, Then the man obeyed 

his Ruler. 
Gif I)u f)onne Dryhtne gehyrsumast. If thou then obeyest 

the Lord, 
Ne maeg nan man twam hlafordum |>eowian. No man 

can serve two lords, 
Heo him |>enode. She ministered to Him. 
I)es ne gepwserede heata, g^Jife^tit^, This {mtm) agreed 

not to theif counsel. 
6e I)afiad eowera faedefct i^e6i^<jtLtii, Ye tofisent to your 

fathers works. 
Him ne widstent nan pii^g. No thtH^ uHthstdhAeih him. 



1) Stillan sometimes governs the adctsfttiye. 
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Nemne him wyrd for8t6de, Unless fate had opposed him, 

Eallum his wordum wi&cfrsedon and wiSwunnon, (They J 
contradicted and opposed all his words, 

Fiktiis wolde ^am Mce gecwemaD, Pilate woiild please 
the people. 

Pleo ODgan his wordum tr^T^ian, She began to trust 
his words. 

Ne derode l6be hahi J>aaB deOfles co6tnutig, ac frethode, 
The detil*s temptation injured Job no whii^ but pro- 
filed him, 

Hu heo |>am fd6ndli<;um gasttim odfle6n milge, Bow 
she may escape from the hoslih spirits, 

Sidl^ui hi feondnm odfareh hsefdon, When they had 
escaped from the foes. 

Ac he flig^wsepimm forswoten hsaide, But he had 
foi^swom the weapons of victory. 

Gif I)iii broft^r singaS, cid him, If they brother sin- 
neth, chide him. 

Pu nelt arian psere stowe, Thou wilt not spare the place, 

Beorh pinum feore, Save they life. 

D§mad him be e6wre se, Judge him by your law. 

He wolde him oleccan mid his hearpan, He would 
soothe them with his harp. 

^dum stilde, (He) stilled the waves. 

Him fylston wel gistas sine, His guests well succour- 
ed him, 

UtoD for ^S geefenlsecan |>isum men, Let us there- 
fore imitate this mol^. 

^am deade genealsecende, Drawing nigh to death, 

TpoHtus heora wordnrti heorcnade, Hippolytus 
hearkened to ihHr words. 

435. Verbs signifying motion, also ondrsedan, to 
dread^ often have a redundant dative of the subject, as, 
Ga I)e ford, Go forth. 
lie him hamweard ferde. Be journeyed homward. 
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Him I»6 Scyld gew&t, Then Scyld departed. 
He him ondraet monigne fednd, He dreads many a foe. 
436. Wealdan, to govern, u>ield; onfSo, to receive; 
miltsian, to pity; hljstan, to listen to; helpan, to help; 
gel^fan, to believe; widsacaD, to deny; gefe6ii) to rejoice; 
hrinan and aetbrinan, to touch^^) govern a genitiye or da- 
tive, as. 

Alia weold Hunam, Attila ruled the Huns. 

(e on I>6m dagnm gev7e6ld cynedomes, Who in those 

days ruled the kingdom. 
Onfoh l^issum fdle, Receive tins cup. 
|)a onfengon big t»sB8 fees, Then they received the money. 
He miltsad urum gyltum, He hath compassion on our sins. 
Gemiltsa min, Have pity on me. 
Hw^ blyste ge him? Why listen ye to him? 
Hlyste he godes rsedes, Let him listen to good counseL 
He him helpan ne mseg, He cannot help him. 
Gebelp I>u earmra manna, Help thou poor men. 
ForI>&m de ^u ne gelyfdest minum wordum, Because 

thou helievedst not my words. 
We ne sculon l^ses gel^fan, We must not believe that. 
lulianus bis cristend6me widsoc, Julian denied his 

Christianity. 
I)r7wa |)u widssecst min, Thrice thou shall deny me. 
Seeg weorce gefeb, The warrior rejoiced in the work. 
Owen weorces gefe&h, The queen was glad of the work. 
Ne him hrinan ne mehte fsergripe fl6de8, Nor might 

the sudden gripe of the flood touch him. 
I>a aetbr&n be hyra eagena, Then touched he their eyes. 
437. The substantive verb wesan, when signifying 
property, or an attribute, or belonging to, is followed 
by a genitive, as, 

Eart I>fi iires geferes? Art thou of our company t 



*) 0Df6n, miltsian, gelyfan, hrinan, asthrinan, some- 
times govern the accusative. 
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Na |>a j^ing I>e synd Godes, ac fia fie synd manna, 
Not the things that are of God^ but those that are 
of men. 
He WfiBS arwyrftre yldo, He was of venerable age, 
|)a ping de I)aes Caseres synd, the things that are Caesars. 

438. Many also, besides the accusative of the per- 
son, govern the genitive of the thing, as>: 

Gotona cyning hyre anwaldes hi beniman wolde. The 
king of the Goths would deprive her of her power. 
Oros. p. 60. 

He6 hit ne maeg his gewittes bere^an, She cannot 
deprive it of its understanding* 

439. Reflective and impersonal verbs are generally 
placed after both their subject and object, as, 

|)E ongan he hine badian, He then began to bathe 

himself, 
Ic me reste, / rest myself. « 
Cristennm cyninge gebyrad, /( becomes a Christian king. 
But if the subject consist of several words, the object 
is sometimes placed last, as, 

Seofon I>ing gedafeniad rihtwisum cyninge, Seven 
things are incumbent on a just king. 

440. Impersonal verbs are sometimes put in the 
plural, though their subject be singular, as, 

Ne synt n& |)is wodes mannes word, These (this) are 
not the words of a madman. 
A nearly similar construction occurs in German, es sind. 

441. The pres. infinitive is never used with the 
particle to, as in modem English, though the gerund 
always requires to, and seems sometimes to stand in a 
passive sense, as, 

Is e^ t6 witanne |>8Bt sume gedwolmen waeron, I>e 
woldon awurpan pa ealdan se . . . ac Crist sylf and 
his apostolas us tsehton segper id healdenne, /( is 
besides to be known, that there were some heretics^ 
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who would reject the old Idw... Imt Chfisi hifHself 
aiid his apostles taught us to keep hotK 

This circumstance seems to show, that the gerund 
is nothing but the dative of the infinitive, which is in 
fact a sort of fiotin, the n being doubled, because the 
precieding vowel is short. Sometimes, however, the n 
remains single, as : he n^h on gehalgedan Hctune to redt- 
eii6, he Ought not to lie in a consecrated burial place. 

442. The part, pass., in combination with the auxi- 
Iktafy it bftbbe is not always put in the neuter, as an 
unchangeable supine; but 19 frequently inflected ^ like 
an a^ective, in the different genders of the accusative, 
governed by habbe, as, 

^nne hflsfde he iiw^ swidno/geworhtne, One he had 
made so strong. 

443. In those cases where, in English, the adverb 
is placed last in the sentence, the Anglo-Saxons usually 
set it before the verb, so that the verb be last, as, 

And hrsedlice for I)am ege f)anon E-for, And for fear 
thereof hastily departed thence. 

444. In like manner, the preposition ia sometimes 
separated from the noun or pronoun which it governs, 
axld placed, for the sake of greater emphasis, immedia- 
tely before the verb, as, 

l^aet I)ii I)8er n^ne myrl^e on naefdest, That thoU hadat 
no pleasure therein; instead of ffseron: 

Alexander him f)a ondred for ^^re nearewan stowe 
|)e he on wsere, Alexander then feared, on accouni 
of the narrow place which he was on, 

ie ealle cwice wihte by libba6, Which alt living be- 
ings live by. 



v^.l^/v^<'^/>^V^/^/S/^w 
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Of Pt'epositions. 

445. Some prepositions expressing only a single 
relation, govern but one case; others more than one, 
according to the various relations which they serve to 
express. 

446. The following govern the accusative only: 
geondy yonder, through] gif feorcumen man butan wege 

geond wudu gonge, If a stranger go out of the way 
through the wood. 

ymb (ymbe), round, about, 

lurh, through, hy, 

ongean, agen^ against, towards, as, feohtende ongean hine, 
fighting against him; and agen hine arn, and ran 
up to him. It is also found with a dative, perhaps 
when placed after its case, or having the significa- 
tion of meeting (Lat. obviam\ as, |>a com him f^aei* 
ongean^ then there came there to meet hilh. 

wifiaeftan, after, behind, wiSforan, before, 

widinnan, withfrt, 

abdtan, about, ymbutan, round about 

447. The following govern the dative: 

be, hi, big, about^ of^ concerning^ by, in (Lat. de, per), 
of, of, from; it also governs the genitive, as, of geradra 

worda ic misfo, for ready words I am at a loss. 
fram, /row/ by» 

set, at, to, benordan, to the north of, 

t6, to, bufan, above^ 

&r, before, ere, biitan, without, except, 

feor, far, on-ufan, above^ over, upon, 

gehende, near, at haHd, to-eacah, besides, 

beheonan, on this side, neah, nigh^ 

behindan,] int6, into, 

baeftati, behind, after^ sdfter, after, 

beteftan, ) onfeor, near. 
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t6wearcl, toward, betwynan, ) 

begeondan, beyond, betweonum, ) '^^^^^^^^ 

t6 - middes ) beneodan, ) _ 

on.middani *"»»^' benyfian, \ ^«»««^*' 

aet - foran ) . ^ binnan, within, 

to-foran \ ^i^^> on-innan, innde, 
wid nordan, to the north of, ta-emnes, along. 

In the following phrases there seems to be a trace 
of the Old Norse construction of to with the genitive, 
viz. t6 aefennes, in the evening; tS (ses; and 16 {>8qs 
gemearces. 

448. Andlang, along^ through^ governs only the ge- 
nitive, as, andlang Wendel-sses, along the Mediterranean. 

449. The following govern both the accasative and 
dative : 

for, ) in, in, into, 

fore,( '^^' on, on, in, into, 

beforan, before, ofer, over, 

betweox, betwixt, among, under, under, 
od, unto, until, t6-geanes, towards, against, 

gemang, among, uton, | . , 

upp-on, upon, wiftutan, ( ^'^^^^ (extra J, 

inn -on, within (intra), onbutan, ahout, around. 

Mid, withy governs the accusative and the ablative, as, 
Ace. I)a com he mid da foresprecenan fssmnan, Then 

came he with the before-mentioned girl. 
Abl, Mid andgite, With understanding. 
It sometimes seems to govern the dative, at least, in 
adverbial phrases, as, 

Mid-&am-I)e, While, when. 
For is also, in similar cases, used with the abla- 
tive, as: for |)y, therefore. 

450. Although the rule here is, as in Old Norse, 
German, Greek and Latin, that these words govern the 
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accusatiye, when signifying motion to a place, and the 
dative, when they indicate rest or motion in a place, 
there, nevertheless, prevails a striking difference among 
these tongues in the application of the rule. Some 
examples will serve to make the A. S. usage, in this re- 
spect, more evident, 

I>a he !>§. beforan I>one graman cyning gelaBd wses. 
As he then toas led before the incensed JUng. 

Beforan I>inre ansyne, Before thy countenance. 

For call christen folc gebiddan. To pray for all Chri- 
stian people. 

For hwilcum intingan? For what cause? 

Ob Rin I>& e^ Unto the river Rhine. 

Od Daniele ^am witegan, Unto the prophet Daniel, 

Se6 yml> on I>aes garsecges earm. It runs into an arm 
of the ocean. 

On I>a ealdan wisan. After the old manner. 

Bequies, I>aet is rest on Englisc, Requies, that is rest 
in English. 

On I>&m hean munte. On the high mount. 

451. Wid, with, against, &c. governs the accusative, 
dative, and genitive, though in different senses, as, 

Wi8 |)in folc. Towards thy people. 

Wis |)one garsecg, By the Ocean. 

Wid I>inum willan, Against thy will. 

He Sfste wid ^aes heres. He hastened against the army. 

452. A preposition sometimes stands after its case, as. 
Hi him mid sseton. They sat with him. 

Him bi twegen beamas stodon, By him stood two trees. 

453. It is sometimes parted from it altogether, and 
placed either immediately before the verb, or last of 
all, as^ 

I>e he mancyn mid alysde. With which he redeemed 

mankind. 
I>& geneal&hte him &n man t6. Then dr ew nigh to ftim aiOMMN^ 
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454. YmbutaD is sometimes divided, as, 
Ymb lumcred utan, about coekcrowing'. 

Also betweonum (betwjnan), in the phrase be 
seem tweonum, between the seas, 

455. Wift and weard sometimes occur, the one be- 
fore, the other after an accusative or genitive, as 

Wid heofonas weard, Toward the heavens. 
Wi8 Petres weard, Towards Peter. 
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456. These are numerous, and are partly simple, 
partly compound: some also consist of iwo or more se- 
parate, bat rautualfy dependent, words, as, 
ge — ge, or / as well — as, ofertwega or ojer ^Sra, ft- 
aegder ge— ge,\ both — and, ther of the two, is also of- 
hwaeOer fe — Je, whether^-or, ten found in ^e first clause 
n§.der ne — ne, neither — nor, instead of o86e. 
sw^ - - - swa, 50 - . - as, mid |)am (Je) > 

a >y (I>e).--I>e (^eah), so mid M Q>e) S "^^^^^ *^^*'*' 

much the — as, for ^am, for (Lat. nam)^ 
and eac as also, both, for ^y, therefore, 

swa I>eah nevertheless, yet, for |)§m f>e, seeing that, be- 
o88e — o88e, either^ --or, causfi, 

Deah nti God gefyUe I>§,ra weligra sianna willan ge 
mid golde ge mid seolfre ge mid eallum deorwyr^nes- 
sum, Although God now fulfil the wishes of the 
rich, as well ^ith gold, and silver, as with aU pre- 
cious things. 
Da wsBrop 8eg|>er ge swiftran ge unweaUran, They 

were both swifter and steadier. 
fiw»6er wa3S lohaniies fulluht ^e of heofooum t»e of 
mannum? Whether was John's baptism 0f heaven 
•r of tneu? 
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Ac 8d1c com of^er I>ara, odde on h^ sjlfe odde on f»a 
eordan, But e^ery one fell either on themselves ot 
on the earth. 
Gefenc nu hwaeSer senig man beo §, ^f nnweorSra, 
I>e hine manige msa forseon, Think now whether 
any man l^e so nmeh the unwortMer, heeause many 
men 4^8pise him. 
For |)ig ge ne gehyrad, for I>im ^e g^ m Bjnt of 
Gode, Ye therefore hear not, because ye are not 
of God. 

457* More reniarkable ^.^ thosQ wliich govern the 
Y^rb in the si^bji^pctive, as: 

^eet, that (Germ, dass), to |>on I)aet, thai, to the end that, 
j^eah, thoughy although, gif, if, 
6W}iC0, a^ if» hwaefier, whether, 

I>y Ises^e, that no, lest, sam — sam, whether ^^r or. 
Hwaet do ic, I>set ic €ce llf &ge? What shall 1 do 

that I may possess eternal life? 
^eah t)e God him bebii^e, AtU^qugh Qod commanded him. 
Swjlce hii hi gesceope, As if thou hadst created them. 
]?> laes pQ aenig tweonung e6w derian maege, Lest any 

doubt\nay trouble you. 
To I>on I>aet he his rice gebrsedde, That he might ex^ 

tend his dominion. 
Gif wen s^, If there be hope. * 

Lset! uton geseon hwaeder Helias cume, Let be! let 

us see whether Elias will come. 
Sam hit sy sumor sam winter, Whether it be summer 
or winter. 

Butan, when signifying unless, governs the sub- 
junctive, as, 

Butan heora hwilc eft to rihtre b6te gecyrre, Unless 
any of them turn aain to yright repentance* 
When signifying but, it requires the indicative, as: 
B^n ic w&t, But J know. 
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458. Bnt here, as in Ladn, it is cluefly ia subor- 
dinate propositions that these conjonctions require the 
snbjnnctive mode; many of them are else femid with 
the indicative, as, 

I^ axode he hyne, hwte^ he aht gesHwe, 

Then he oiked him whether he smo e m ^ M mg. 

Hwaejer is e8re t6 hwaef^er fe? Whether is it 

easier lo-.-orf 

D§1 cwsBdon Mg betwnx him: gif we secgad of heo- 

fonc, I>onne cwyd he: forhwam negelyfde ge him? 

Then said they among them: if we sag of heanen, 

then will he say: wherefore believed ye him not? 

The verbal conjunction nton, otan is used with the 

infinitive to express a desire or intention, as: 

Uton gan and sweltan mid him', Let m go and He 
with him. 

(Jtan wircan maonan, Let us make man. 

Of Adverbial ExpresBions. 

459. Besides the interrogatives already given, the 
following adverbial expressions likewise occnr: cwyst 
f»ti? sayest thou'i cwel>e we? say we? cwefie ge? say 
ye? winst |)u, &c. These give an interrogative sense 
to^ proposition, though often scarcely translatable, and 
sometimes apparently useless. Ex. 

I>& andswarode he and cwsBd : Ic n&t, segst I»u sceolde 
ic minne br6|>or healdan? And he said, I know 
not^ am I my brother's keeper? 

460. The word ne is the usual negative not^ and 
always stands before the verb, like the Latin non^ as, 

Hwi feestad I6hanni8 leomingcnihtas , and I»ine ne 
f 8BBtad ? Why fast John's, disciples y and thine fast not ? 
Ne magon hi faBstan, They cannot fast. 

461. N& is the English no, although, in composi- 
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tion, it oftenar expresses none^ or any, with c^ aegation 
preeediag, as: n& hwaer no where. 

In antithetioal expressions it signifies not^ wbeii fol- 
lowed by ac, hut, as : na swilce ge secgad fua^ not so as 
ye say, hut. 

Ne se, no, is opposed to gese, yes, 
Ne---eac, nor^ Germ, auch nicht. 
Kalles, not, is perhaps a contraction of ne e^es, 
not at all; nalles ^set an, not that alone, 

463. Nas also signifying not, seems not to come 
from ne-wsBs, but rather to be a contraction of nalles 
(for ne ealles), as: 

Vf hit bid |)8es monnes god, nas I>ses anwealdes, gif 
se anweald god bi6, Therefore it is the good of 
the man, not of the power, if the power he good. 
. Of his agenre gecynde, nas of I)inre, Of its own na- 
ture, not of thine. 

For nas, we sometimes £ipd nsBs. This however 
must not be confounded with nses, was not. It is also 
found with a second negation, as, naes na. 

463. Although the negation, as appears from the 
above examples, is .often, as in other languages, express- 
ed by a single word, yet it frequently consists of two, 
the one of which is placed before the noun, the other 
before the verb. Negative words compounded with ne, 
n are in particular not considered as expressing a per- 
fect negation, if the ne benpt repeated, as: nan man 
ne siwa6 niwne scyp t6 ealdum reSfe, no man seweth a 
new shred on an old garment. Even if the sentence 
contain other negative words, ne is nevertheless repeated, 
as, ne geseah i^fre nan man God, No man ever (never) 
saw (not) God. Ge wenad t)aet ge nan gecyndelic god 
ne gessdlpe on innan eow aelfum naebben^ Ye think thcU 
ye have no natural goad nor happiness within yourselves. 

464. If the negative belong to a verb, both ne and 
na are often used, and the verb is placed between, as: 
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Ne bej^nrfon ii& j^ hselan Ueces, ac ]^ ^ imtmine synd, 
7^ hole need not ike pkyiicitm (leech) ^ kut they whe 
are siek. Ne eom ic na Crist, 1 am not ChriMt. 

465. Nor and not are expressed bynene, whenaol 
(ne) precedes, as: Ne ^e ge ne ne fyligead, 6ro mot, 
nor follow (him); but after nader, neither, onl/ a aingie 
ne follows in each member, as: Goldhordiad e6w sodlice 
goldhordas on beofenan, ^r naj^r 6m ne mo^de hit ne 
fomymd, and fraer ^ofas ne delfad, ne ne forstelad, Bmi 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither 
rust nor moth doth eorrupt^ and where thieves do iia< 
break through (dehe) nor steal. We have here examples 
of both forms of expression. 



FIFTH PAET. 



Of Versificatioii. 



Different Sorts of Rime. 

1. Alliteration. 

466. The Anglo-Saxon versification, like the Old 
Norse or Icelandic, and that of other ancient Gothic 
nations, has a peculiar construction, the chief characteris- 
tic of which does not consist in syllabic quantity, but 
in Alliterative Rime^ or Alliteration; that is, when, in 
two immediately successive, and connected, lines, there 
occur three words, beginning with the same letter, and 
so that the third, or last, word stands first in the second 
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line, and the two others in the first line: the initial 
letters, in these three words, are then called riming 
letters. The last of these letters is considered as the 
chief letter ; after which the two letters, in the preceding 
verse, which are called sub-letters , must be adjusted; 
for instance, in Beowulf, v. 256. edit. 1855. 

^a toeds sefter u^iste Then was after the feast 
Vr6p up-a-hafen, A cry raised. 

Here the three words, wses, wiste, and wop con- 
tain the riming letters, of which the w in w6p is the 
chief letter, and the two others, sub-letters, 

467. If the chief letter is a vowel, the sub-letters 
must also be vowels, yet, if possible, not the same, as, 
for instance, Beow. v. 224. 

J^otenas and ylfe Giants and elves - 
and orceas. and spectres. 

Here the o in orceas is the chief letter, and eo 
and y the sub4etters; all three different. 

468. With respect to this alliteration, the following 
rules are observed. The riming letters are always found 
in those words which have the stress or tone on the 
syllable that begins with them; but a word may com- 
mence with a toneless derivative syllable (ge, be, aj, 
without disturbing the alliteration. It is, moreover, a 
rule, that, in the two connected lines, there must not 
be more than three words beginning in this manner; 
though a toneless prefix, or a toneless particle, is not 
considered as any in^ngement. 

469. The chief letter does not necessarily stand 
first in the second line, but is often preceded by one 
or more short words, yet not by such as require the 
tone or emphasis in reading. These short precursory 
words which, though independent of the structure of the 
verse, ar') necessary to the completion of the sense, con- 
stitute what may be called the complement , which , in 
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verses, that are transcribed continuouslj , as in the Mss^ 
we must be carefal not to confonnd with the verse itseli^ 
lest the alliteration, the stmctore of the verse, and even 
the sense, be thereby destroyed. 

470. In short verses there occurs sometimes bat one 
sub'leUer^ especially if the chief letter be double, bs: 
se, 8i, sw ; for then the sub-letter should also be double, 
and three such alliterations, in two successive lines, 
would not only be unpleasant to the ear, but also dif- 
ficult to find. 

471. As aa example of all this, I will cite the fol- 
lowing lines from Beow. v. 214. sqq. 

In Caines cynne On CaiWs race 

I>one cwealm gewrsec that death avenged 

See drihten, the eternal Lord, 

I>8es I>e he iibel slog: for that he Abel slew. 

ne ge/eah he I>fiere /iaehde, He joyed not in that enmity, 
ac he hine feor forwrsec, for he him far banished 
metod for ^y mane the Creator for that crime 

mancynne fram. from mankind. 

In the first two lines are three riming letters, viz. c 
in Caines, cynne, and cwealm; ^one is here the com- 
plement. In the following two, there are only two riming 
letters, namely, the vowels e and a in ece and Abel; 
1)868 I>e he are here the complement. In the next two 
lines, the riming letter is /", in the words gefeah, fsehde 
and feor, notwithstanding the ge in gefeah, which is 
only a derivative prefix and void of accent. In like 
manner, forwrsBC occasions no violation of the law, al- 
though it begins with /"; as the syllable for, like the 
German ver^ is unaccented (468). The words ac he 
hine, here form the complement. In the last two Hnes, 
all is regular (466). 

472. In A. S. poetry the two lines connected by 
alliteration, need not be connected also in sense, on the 
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contrary, their separation in sense seems rather to have 
been sought after ; yet it seldom, or never, happens here, 
as in Greek and Latin verse, that one period is con- 
cluded and another commenced, in the middle of a line, 
perhaps because in A. S. the lines are so short. 

473. From the circumstance that lines thus riming 
together are so often separated in sense, it follows also 
that the A. S. poems are seldom divided, like the O. 
Nonse, into regular stanzas, of six or eight lines each; 
and sdthough this arrangement may sometimes be traced, 
for instance, in the above -cited stanza of eight lines, 
which is followed by another also of eight lines; yet it 
seems a mere effect of accident, and that the verse ge- 
nerally runs on, without any division into strophes: for 
instance, in the fragment of a metrical version of the 
Book of Judith: (Analecta A. S. p. 147). 

tadB se hlanca gefeah At this the lank wolf 

wulf in walde in the wood rejoiced^ ^ 

and se wanna hrefn and the sad raven, 

wsel-gifre fugel the fowl greedy of slaughter^ 

westan begen both from the west^ 

t>aet him |)§ I>e6dguman, that men for them 
^ohton tilian should think to prepare 

fyUe on fsegum, &c. a slaughter of the fated. 

Here the first line, although evidently beginning a 
new sentence, does not belong to the second, but to the 
foregoing; while the 2^^ and 3^, the 4**^ and 6*^, &c. 
belong to each other: here therefore there is no regu- 
lar stanza. 

474. Another remarkable instance of this is from a 
poem at the conclusion of the Menologium Saxonieum, 

Meotod ana w§.t The Creator alone knowelh 

hwyder seo sawul sceal whither the soul ^hall 

syddan hweorfan: afterwards pass 

and ealle ^ gdstas, and all the spirits^ 
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5 ^ for gode hweorfnd^ tkmt pau befom €Mt, 
sefter delU^-cUege obiter diilfcHigy, 

domes bidad. abide their doem* 

On feeder fSeedme, /« (ft«tr Paiher^g bmgom 

in 3e6 ford'-geseeaft u (JMr fiUntre siaim 

10 dtgol and dyme, secrH amd hiiddem* 

drihten ana w^t, 6od aiane Imow^ (it) 

nergende feeder; the presemmg Father: 

nsenig eft cjmeA no one ogam cameih 

bider under hr6fB8, hither imder famr) roafk^ 

M ^ ^ her for s6d who thmt here m aooth 

mamrani secge, mag say to wen, 

hwylcs^metodesgesceaftjipikal ie the state of God, 
sige^olca geseta, the seats of the victor peoflt, 

]^ he sylfft wnnad. where he himself dmeUatk. 
In the foregoing, it ia the »**» and IG**», die 11* 
and 12t^ the n^ and 14^, IS^ and !««» Imes, whkJi 
are connected in senee; bat the 10^ and II*, tbe ITfi^ 
and IS*, Sse, that are nnited by aOiteration. 

2. Line-Bmie and Ilnal-Bmi& 
47S. Besides alliteration, the northern, poetry ap- 
pears, from ihe earliest times, even before the intro- 
dnction of Christianity, to have had also Ism-Imm and 
Final-Jiime, Line-Rime is when two syllables, in the 
same line of verse, have their vowels and the cc«80- 
nants following them alike, which is caHed perfect rwme 
(consonances), or nnlike rowels, and only the following 
consonants the same , which is called haif rime (aaao- 
nances). 

In the „Kiming poem^, (Cod. Exon. p. 352). 
Fl4n man hwite6,M They dart the javeUn^ 
burg sorg Mted« <Ofroir biteth the dty. 

') hwlied probably for hweted impeUit, to rime with 
blte<)« Otbtr iostiinoes of the kind oocnr in the poem itadfL 
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Where fl^n and man, burg and sorg make such 
line-rimes. 

476. Final rime is sufficiently known as a chief 
characteristic of modern versification. This is either 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic, or even trisyllabic. Of these 
three sorts occur specimens in the above quoted poem, 
as: St 61 and gol, gliwum and hiwum, he re den 
and genereden; and although but a single A.S. poem, 
and that a very obscure one, has hitherto been disco- 
vered in this rime, namely, the one just cited, which 
has final rime throughout, and occasionally line rime, 
it is, nevertheless, probable that both these kinds of rime 
were employed by the Anglo-Saxons, and other Teuto- 
nic nations, from a very remote period. With regard to 
final rime, there seems to be no doubt; for the Anglo- 
Saxon poets, as Aldhelm, Ao. 709; Boniface, Ao. 755; 
Venerable Beda, Alcuin, and others, having left behind 
them Latin poems in rime, amounts to a proof that this 
kind of versification was older than, and universally 
known in, their time. 

The Anglo - Saxon poetry with which we are 
acquainted may, with the exception of the „Riming Poem'' 
before cited, be comprised under the denomination of 
NJarrative Verse, corresponding to the Old Norse 
Fornyrda lag, or Ancient lay, viz. 



1. Ordinary Narrative verse. 

477. The characteristics of this species of verse 
are a) the alliteration above explained, without any other 
sort of rime ; h) the number of emphatic syllables. The 
length of each line of- Narrative Verse is not so accu- 
ratdy determined as in Latin, by feet. All that here 
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bus inflnence upon the measure, seems, as in O. None, 
to ho the long or accented syllables, which have an 
omplmHis in the context, of which there are two in a 
lino, each of which is usually followed by one, two, or 
oven more, syllables, provided the natural intonation in 
the reading admits of their being pronounced short ; but 
these long and short syllables do not seem, to be arrang- 
ed according to other rules than those prescribed by 
the ear, and the cadence of the verse; yet two or more 
accented syllables seldom occur unaccompanied by some 
short ones. In Greek and Latin, a dactyl and a spondee 
are equivalent, but, in this sort of verse, a dactyl, s 
spondee, a trochee and an amphibrachys, are all con- 
sidered as equivalent, because they have each one empha- 
tic syllable. 

478. If, for instance, we apply these principles to 
the verses already cited (474), we shall find, in the se- 
cond line, first, hwyQer se6 as a complement, then sa- 
wn 1 sceal, consisting of three syllables, but of which 
two only, viz. the first and the last,' are long ; the middle 
one ul, being toneless or short, serves, as it were, to 
facilitate the connection between the long ones. The 
third line has no complement, but begins at once with 
a long syllable, which is followed by a short ^one; after 
which come another long and a short; this line there- 
fore also contains two long syllables. The fourth, strictly 
speaking, has no proper complement, having only one 
sub-letter, unless we give that name to whatever, in such 
a case, precedes the first emphatic syllable; but, by 
whatever name we call it, it is easy to perceive that 
and does not belong to the verse, which, strictly speak- 
ing, begins only at ealle |)&, consisting of one long 
and two short syllables; this is followed by gas t as, 
a long and a short: here therefore are again two long 
syllables. The fifth, except, that it has |)e for for com- 
plement, in other respects resembles the third. In the 
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fiixth, sefter is the complement, which is followed bj 
two long syllables, the latter of which is accompanied 
by a short one, being the reverse of the arrangement 
of the second line. The seventh is constructed like the 
third. From what precedes, it appears, that however 
nnlike these lines may seem to be in their stmctnre, 
they are, nevertheless, formed according to one rnle> 
viz. they have all two long syllables, accompanied by 
at least one short, and are either preceded, or not, by 
a complement. 

479. To the same species of verse belong also the 
specimens quoted Nr. 466. 467. 471. 473; having all 
two long syllables in each line, followed by some short ones, 
generally by one short after each long ; they are therefore 
usually found to consist of four syllables, though it ia 
not the total number of syllables, but only of the long or 
accented ones, which determines the metre ; for a line may 
consist of three syllables, viz. when one of the long ones 
has no short one after it; or of five, when one of the 
long syllables is followed by two short. If therefore 
we bear not in mind that the complement must be ab- 
stracted, and not taken into the account, we may, with 
Hickes, make out, that A. S. verse may consist oif 3, 4, 
6, 6, 7, 8, 9, or more syllables; or, in other words, 
be as long or as short as we please, that is, be without 
metre, and therefore no verse at all, to the idea of 
which, an arrangement, or distribution of words, accord- 
ing to time, or determinate measure, seems indispensable: 
but by attending to the rules here laid down, we find 
that the metre is as determinate in this, as in any other 
language, though according to peculiar laws. A line 
of this verse consists sometimes of a single word, aa 
(speaking of Enoch): 

Nales deade swealt He died not the death 
middangeardes of the world (nature) 

swa her men d6d. as men here do* 
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U4fr«9 mfHdnngeardes forms an 
p4ffhH\y n4tmsfiif for the word eontaiiii two Img ^ 
iMl/lMif tnldd and geard followed faj two ihaft cnes, 
Afi aifd HM, The next line has in the fint plan, ewt 
h*»f f/^ wwnpIemeDt, then men, whidi con t a ins fte 
t^UM UdUr, m, and d6d, both of whidh are Inig; tluB 
lifMi rM^idiriiM no «hort syllable as an acoompammcBt to 
th*MMi two, ulnce it commences with a diaajllaliie com- 

(Utmmii, Another single- worded yerse, yis. (aDndwig to 

gelimlirede he ImUi 

lerripel gode a temple io God, 

immnn Ui MtnUAn a fault, unless a word baa dipped out 
hy M^f^7id«fnt (perhaps he&h high)\ for getimbrede has 
im\y Mm long syllable, viz. timb, whidi is insuffideot; 
tliifiigh tfm line has altogether four syllables, being the 
iimiai number. The number therefore both of these, vd 
lA the words, Is only a secondary point in the acansioa 
t4 the metre. 

2. Long Narrative Verse. 

480. Narrative verse is so general and estabfiahed 
among tlie Anglo-Saxons, that only a single essential de- 
viation from, or rather variety of, it has been found, 
corresponding nearly to the six-lined Fornyrdalag, 
which is also among the Icelanders an ancient and re- 
gular offspring of the same. Such licence as the metre 
Itself allows, in its original nature, cannot, of course, 
here be taken into consideration. This variety, whidi 
may be termed the Long Narrative Verse ^ is sometimes 
used by CeBdmon, along with the ordinary kind; as at 
p. 16. 1. 32. sqq. 

Ge#ett heefde he hie sw& gefselicKce; 

tenne hsefde he swii <ti;idne geworhtne, 

SW& mihtigne on his m6d-geJohte, 
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he let hine swa micles wealdan, 
5. nehstne 16 him on ^ofona rice, 

hsefde he hine sw^ ^witne geworhtne; 

swa iDynlic wses his tosBStm on heofonum, 

I>set him com from ti^eroda drihtne, 

ge(ic wses he I>^m /eohtum steorrum, 
10. loi sceolde he drihtnes wyrcean, 

dyran sceolde he his dre^mas on heofonum, 

and sceolde his drihine I>ancian, 

I>aes 2eanes I>e he him on I>^m /eohte gescerede, 

|»onne lete he his hine (ange wealdan: 
15. ac he ati^ende hit him t6 ti^yrsan I>inge) 

ongan him ti)inn up-ahehhan 

wid I>one ^ehstan ^o&es wealdend, 

I>e sited on ^&m Mlgan st61e, 

deore wses he drihtne urum; 
20. ne mihte him hedymed wyrdan, 

I>8et his engyl ongan 

ofermod wesan*). 



1) ffe had placed them in such bliss; 

one he had made so potent, 

so mighty in his mind's thought, 

he allowed him such extensive sway, 
5. next to himself in the kingdom of heaven, 

he had created him so bright, 

so beauUftd was his form in heaven, 

that came to him from the Lord of Hosts, 

he was like the light stars; 
10. he sovid work the praise of the Lord, 

he should hold dear his joys in heaven, 

and should thank his Lord, 

for the bounty he bestowed upon him in that Ught ; 

then he would have let him possess it long: 
15. but he turned it for himself to a worse purpose, 

began to raise war 

against the highest ruler of heaven, 

who sitteth on the holy seat: 

dear he had been to our Lord; 
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4S1. We have here in the firrt Kne of eacli cw- 
plet, three ictii5» be5ide» a miinber (3 — ^)ciAmiep' 
UUeek expecudlT between the firet and Btcaod icttiB. In 
the Mcond Kne are onlr two ictns at the coodaaon, 
bat preceded br a T«rr hmg complement of from fwff 
to eight shon lnrUable». which iinalhr makes the secwid 
line of e*ch couplet a$ long as the first: it has, more- 
OT«r, a half ictus in the beginning* neai^r •• foDowB: 

1st fine ;3.— ^^ 13 

M Kne ) ~ ^ ' - I 
S ) ■ 

The first fine has abraT? two soMeciefs at die fint 
two ietasw The second Iiae has ics cfttief ktter at ^ 
first ictus: thss ^ in tfre middle of the fine. «ftar^ 
eomp£emeat« t^tt seldom in the begouniig. wtam As 
weaker emph^bse^ or hail icms k £cniiid> 

1 haTe in^rted rftis pi«»o» entire* fijr Ae nke of 
giTiag a disdnct i*iea of the <v«em: it confiise of tw^««^ 
tioies* or tea couplecs* siiaI^ both ajc thie begnuxaa^ aa^ 
dke end* staii<& in tmmeJiace coazxexioa wd& dke coia- 
moo: ztamdTe ▼•?rse oi the poem; th« poeif^ dbee^a. ia 
diis tnuxsicioa to a metre ot a more stAemn. knuL 
obvioiislv to suifc his Terse to the gcrandem: of his* aa 
ject« Tiz. the exalted ^lendbar and hetnoos rebeffioa 
of the arehaogeL 

4S2* In the more recent Iaogim^« n a mi^ the oU 
Engti&h^ (»> corrupt A. Sw« the old Tersittcatunx was kmg 
pieserved, and bat gradually ehaog^ Of thi^ we ha^w 
a conaderable and Tory regalar specimen in cha Fisaoa 
<md Cmie of Piers PUm^hmatK written bv BobartLang:^ 
laade about the middle of the iV^ cencnry. 

20. U migkt m)t be kidden from kirn. 
that his angei began 
to b€ presta^tiunu. 
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I Joked on my left half, 

as the Isidj me taughte, 

and was war of a toomman 

toorthiliche yclothed, 
6. por/iled with pelure, 

the ^nest upon erthe, 

ycorouned with a coroune, 

the fcyng hath noon bettre; 

/etisliche hire fyngrea 
10. were /retted with gold wyr, 

and theron rede rabies 

as rede as anj gleede, 

and diamaundes of derrest pris, 

and double manere saphires, <&c. 
In the 3^ line, was is not connected with the alli- 
teration, being toneless. In the 5^^ and 6^^ lines, the 
riming letter is not p but f, though only twice occurring; 
for the word upon being a compound, up-on^ and having 
the p at the end, not at the beginning, of a syllable, 
cannot, by any means, be made to contain p as a ri- 
ming letter. 



Of Dialects. 

483. A few words only need be dedicated to the 
subject of dialects^ of which the Anglo-Saxon, like other 
languages, had, without doubt, several; but they are 
now of little importance, having long since disappeared, 
excepting what may possibly yet be preserved to us in 
documents from different shires or districts. From these. 



1. Half side, O.N. h^lfa. 5. purfiled bordered. 
Ft, pourfils', pelure for pellure furs^ from Lat. 
pellis ^ O. N. pell. 9. fetislich handsomely, 
12. glede burning coal, A. S. gled, Dan. Gl0d. 
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were it possible to arrange them locallj, an idea mi^ 
be formed of the dialects of the seven tribes, wfaidi ' 
cannot, however, be supposed to have varied maeh the { 
one from the other, as the various races had long been j 
melted into one nation, and were, indeed, united as 
one kingdom, before the chief epoch of their literature 
began; and it must be borne in mind that whatever 
was composed anterior to that epoch has most probably 
been transmitted to ns in the dress that was given it, 
at a later period, bj transcribers who never dreamed of 
attaching anj importance to an old and obsolete ortho- 
graphy or pronunciation. At least, in the A. S. woiks 
hitherto printed, no clear traces are to be met with of 
anything that can well be called a variation of dialect, 
unless the uncertain orthography to be found, in one 
and the same author, may be thought deserving of that 
name, which seems to me highly improbable, as, upcm 
this principle, we should find among authors in every 
ancient language, especially at the beginning of its litera- 
ture, an endless number of dialects* 

, 484. Hickes, Grammatica Anglo - Saxonica et 
Moesogothica, it is true, divides the A/S. into three 
dialects; the first, which prevailed till the invasion of 
the Danes (337 years); the second, till the Norman 
Conquest (274 years); and the third, till the reign of 
Henry the Second. But it must strike every one that 
these are periods in the history of the language, not 
dialects. Of the first there is nothing genuine extant, 
except a fragment, in Beda, of Csedmon's paraphrase of 
the Bible, the language of which does not differ from 
that in Canute the Great's time. Hickes likewise dtes 
the Cottonian Harmonia Evangelica^ Heliand, Poema 
Saxonicum, edit. Schmeller, Monachii, 1830, and edit. 
K6ne, Mtinster, 1855, in verse, but this is in Old^ 
Saxon ^ not in Anglo ' Saxon ^ of which every one may 
be convinced by the examples quoted. It is indeed 
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inconceiyable how he could introduce it on this occli- 
sion, when, Gr. A. S. p. 169, (where he has given 
long specimens of it, as examples of its versification, 
jet without arranging them as verses,) he expressly calls 
it Francic. Eodem genere carminis, sajs he, etiam usus 
est Germanorum quisquis ille fuit^ qui Francice cam- 
posuit Harmoniam illam 4 Evangeliorum , quae Liber 
Canuti inscribitur^ in Bibl, CoUoniana, &c. To the second 
period, which he calls the Dialectus DanoSaxonica, he 
refers, in particular, two interlined glosses of the Gospels, 
the one called the Rushworthian (Ms. Bodl.) and the 
other the CoUonian (Nero D. IV.). But it is singular 
that he was not aware of his own inconsistency, in de- 
scribing this dialect as barbarous and corrupt to the 
highest degree, notwithstanding that all the A. S. litera- 
ture belongs to the same period. The fact is that his 
meaning is not, as he expresses it, the Dano'Saxon histo- 
rical period, but only the Northumbrian dio/ec^, which 
was probably mixed and corrupted enough ; as Northum- 
berland was often subject to Northern princes, and half 
inhabited by Scandinavians. The third period, which 
he subdivides into two parts, the Norman-Saxon and the 
Half'Saxon, lies without the limits of the tongue, which 
was then in a state of dissolution, and transition to the 
English. 

465. Although I cannot, by any means, agree with 
Blickes in this division of the Anglo-Saxon dialects, yet 
the examples which he adduces from the two before- 
mentioned M. S. S. contain so many deviations from the 
current Anglo-Saxon, that they may justly be considered 
as a separate dialect, which may be called the Northum* 
brian. For instance; (b is of frequent occurrence, as, 
nellaj) ge doeme, nolite judioare\ instead of deman. 
The infinitive often ends in a or e. In like manner, 
n is often rejected in the simple order of nouns-substan- 
tive, and in the definite form of a^ectives, &c., as, {>& 
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selmessa instead of aelmessan, from seo selmesse, 
alms; done stranga for I)one strangan, from 
Strang, strong; I)8es ilea godspelleres, forilcan, 
of the same Evangelist; habba for habban, to have; 
buta for butan, without. In the gen. plur., the ter- 
mination -ana is often found, which seems to be the 
O. Norse *a-nna^ and to express the article, which is 
not else appended to the noun, in this language, as, ne 
gej^encas fff hl&fana, for ge ne gel)encead 
I)8era fif hlafa, ye think not on the five loaves ] -s is 
often used , instead of -3 or -!> , in the terminations of 
y^bs, as, we habbas for habbad, toe have; and 
mid if ge him (hine) findas, seggas me, and 
when ye find him, tell me; hwaet soecas ge? what 
seek ye? Here it appears also that the difference be- 
tween ad and e in the plur. (viz. that e is used when 
the personal pronoun immediately follows) is lost. Ge- 
cennes sunu, (for gecend), she shall bear a son; 
DsBr ne hrust ne 6c mohI>e (mod|)e) gespilles, 
where neither rust nor moth corrupt. Th 2°^ person 
often ends in -s instead of -st, as: I>uges6htes thou 
soughtest ; hwasr wunas or byes-to? where dwellest 
thou? The first person of the 1. class, 1. Conj. ends 
in -a for -ige, as in O.Norse, as, ic fulwa iuih, / 
baptize you; but in the other classes of verbs it often 
terminates in -o or -u, as, ic sen do, I send; ic cwel>u, 
/ say; ic awecco, / awake; which seems however to 
be a remnant of the old Germanic dialects, brought to 
the country by the Anglo-Saxons themselves : o is also 
found, instead of e, in other terminations, especially in 
feminine words, as: I>sere yldo for ylde, from yld, 
age. In this dialect, the vowels also often undergo a 
change, and the inflections and rules of construction are 
frequently neglected. 

486. At the same time, it may be observed that, 
even in the purer A. S. pieces, some of the peculiarities 
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of this dialect are, here and there, to be traced, as a 
for an, and o for e, in the termination, also eo for 7 
and e for eo, ea, in the middle of words, which per- 
haps are to be ascribed to the dialect of the transcri- 
bers, and might, should this tongue ever become an ob- 
ject of critical investigation, possibly help to determine 
the age of manuscripts and the place where thej were 
written. Some of these peculiarities being common to 
the Frisic and Old-Saxon, may safely be ascribed to 
that tribe of Angles which seated itself in Northumber- 
land, and not to the Scadinavians , in whose language 
they are not to be found, and thus contribute to prove 
that the Angles were of genuine Teutonic and not of 
Scandinavian, origin. 



EXTRACTS, 

ITS PSOSE AND TEB8E, 

BY WAY OF PRAXIS. 



ft* 



From 

The New Testament. 



(Matth. V. 43—48.) 
Ge geh^don I»8Bt gecweden wses, lofa I»inDe nextan^, 
and hata I»inne fe6nd ; 861>lice' ic secge e6w : lafiad eowre 
fynd, and d6d wel I»&m I»e e6w yfel dod, and gebiddad 
for eowre ehteras* and teelendom^ e6w ; feet ge s^n eow- 
res feeder beam, I>e on heofonnm ys, se be d§6 I>8Bt his 
snnne tip-aspringd ofer {»& godan and ofer I>^ yfelan, 
and he leet rinan ofer {)& rihtwisan and ofer I)a nnriht- 
wisan. Gif ge s6dlice {)& Infiad , I>e eow lufiad , hwylce 
mede habbad ge? hu ne^ d6d m&nfulle* swa? And gif 
ge I)fiet En d60, I>8Bt ge e6wre gebr6dra wylcumiaft'', hweet 
do ge mare? hu ne dod hsef^ene swE? Eomostlice be6d 
folfremede^, swE e6wer hdofonlfca feeder is falfremed. ' 



1) Nextan or nyhstan, next^ neighhaur. 
2) Verily, Imt. 3) PI. of g h t e r e , persecutor. 4) More 
correctly t&lendan, snbint. I»E, for in this signi- 
fication not governing a dative, as is evident from 
ehteras; R. tSlan, to speak ill of, 5) H6 ne, 
an interrogative form, like the Lat. nonne. 6) M En- 
full, wicked^ nefarious, from mEn, wickedness, 
7) Wylcumian, to welcome, salute, 8) Fulfre- 
med, perfect. 



134 From the New Testament 

(Matth.VI. 1 — 15.) 

Begymafi* |)8et ge ne d6n eowre rihtwisnesse beforan 
manDum , ^ddi ge syn geherede* fram him , elles' nsebbe 
ge mede mid eowrum f seder, |)e on heofenum ys, Eor- 
nustlice |)onne |)u |)ine SBlmessan^ sjUe, ne blawe man 
byman* beforan 6e, swS. liceteras* d66 on gesomnungum 
and on wicum'', |)aet hy sin gearwur|)ode® fram man- 
num; sod ic eow secge hig onfengon hyra mede. Sod- 
lice I)onne |)u |)ine aelmessan d6, nyte I)in wynstre* hwaet 
do fin 8wy|)re*®; |)8et I>in selmeese 8^ on didum**, and 
|)in feeder bit agylt^^ ]^e, se I)e gesybd on diglum. 

And |)onne ge eow gebiddon, ne beo ge swylce lice- 
teras, J)a lufiaS I)8et hig gebiddon hi*' standende on ge- 
somnungum and on streets hyrniim**, I)8et men hig ge- 
Be6n; Bob id secge e6w, hi onfengon hyra ni€de. Du 
s6dlice, I>onne I)u fe gebidde, gang int6 finttm bedcly- 
fan** and, |)inre dura belocetlre, bide I)inne fteder on 
diglum ; and I)iti feeder , |>e gesyhd on digltim , hyt agylt 
I)e. S661ice |)onne ge e6w gebiddon, nellon ge sptecan 
fela SW& h8el)ene, hig w6nad I)cet hig sfn geh^ede On 
hyra metiigfealdan sprsece; nellen ge eornostlice** him 
geefenlaecan*''; s6&licd eoWer fseder w^t hwset eow ^e^ti 
ys, ser I)am fie ge hine biddad. Eomustlice gebiddafi 



1) Begyman, to take heed, 2) P.P. of heri&n, 
to praise. 3) Else. 4) ^ 1 m e s s e , alms. 5) B y m e , 
trumpet. 6) Licet ere, hypocrite. 7) Wio, street, 
wick. 8) honoured. 9) Left (hand). \Q) Right (hand). 
11) On diglum (or dihlum) in secret, from dig ul 
secret. 12) Agyldan to pay, recompense. 13)]^ set 
hig g. h., pi. sut^j. ic me gebidde, verb. refl. 
14) Comers of ways, from strsete a street, way^ 
and hyrne a comer. 15) Bedchamber, from 

clyfa, O. N. klefi, Lat. conclave, 16) Therefore, 
then. 17) Imitate. 
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e6w |>ii8: F»der iiret f^ I>e eart on heofenom, 8£ I^n 
nama gehalgod: to-becnme* I>in rice: geweor6e I>in willa 
on eorI>an, swU swa on heofenom: ume dsegbwamlican 
hlaf' syle us to dseg: and forgyf us ure gyltas', sw^ 
swa we forgifad firaQi gyltendum : and ne gelsede I»u us 
on costnnngeS ac alys us of yfele. S6dlice*. Witodlice* 
gif ge forgifa6 mannum hyra synna, {tonne forgyfd e6wer 
se heofenlica feeder '^ e6w eowre gyltas: gif ge sodlice 
ne forgyfad mannum, ne e6wer fssder ne forgyfd e6w 
e6wre synnfL 

(MakcIV. 1 — 9.) 

And eft he ongan hi set daere ss8 I&ran, and hym 
wses mycel meenegeo 16 gegaderod; sw& {tset he on scip 
e6de, and on {tsere 8& wees, and ealle se6 msenegeo ymbe 
i§k B& wses on lande. And he hi fela on bigspellnm 
laerde, and hym 16 cwced on hys l§,re: Gehyrad! ut e6de 
se s&dere hys seed 16 s^wenne; and ^^ he seow, sum 
feoll wid |)one weg, and fngelas comon and hyt frseton^. 
Sum feoll ofer stan-scyligean*, I)ar hyt nsefde mycele 
eordan, and sona fip-e6de, for^am-I»e hyt neefde eordan 
I»iccnesse; i& hyt fip-eode, seo sunne hyt forswselde ^®, 
and hyt forscranc, forjt&m hyt wirtruman^^ nsefde. And 
sum feoll on I)omas ; I>^ stigon da {tomas and fordrysmo- 
don^' I»8et, and hyt wsestm ne bser: and sum feoll on 
g6d land, and hyt sealde, dpstigende and wexende, waestm, 
and Hn brohte [trittigfealdne , sum syxtigfealdne, sum 



1) T6- been man to ame. 2) Breads loaf. 
3) Gylt sin^ debt. 4) TemptcUion, y. costnian, to 
tempt. 5) Truly, amen. 6) For, since. 7) E6wer 
se h. £., Hterally, your the heavenly Falher. 8) F re- 
tan, to devour, 9) Stanscylig, stony. lOJFor- 
swffilan, to bum, scorch, 11) Wirtruma, root 
12) Fordrysmian, $o choke^ 
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htmdfealdne. And he cwsed : geh^re se de earan hasbbe 
16 gehyranne. 

(Luc. XV, 11 — 32.) 
He cwsed: sodlice, sum man hsefde twegen snna; 
I)a cwaeS se gyngra* to hys feeder: „ Feeder! syle me 
minne dsel I)8ere aehte, I)e me to gebyrefi*. Da dselde he 
him his aehte. Da sefter feawa dagum ealle his l>ing ge- 
gaderude se gingra sunu, andferde wrsecKce' on feor- 
len* rice, and forspilde* tar his sehta, lybbende on his 
gselsan®. Da he hig haefde ealle amyrrede'', fS, wear8 
mycel hunger on {)am rice, and he weard wsedla; {)§ 
ferde he and folgude anum burh - sittendum 'men I)8e8 
rices; I)a sende he hyne to hys tune®, I)8et he heolde 
his sw;yn. ta gewilnode he his wambe* gefyllan of I)am 
bean-coddum, I)e da swyn eeton, and him man ne sealde ; 
I>a bet)6hte he hyne and cwsed: ,,£ala hu fela h^rlinga 
„on mines faeder huse hl^f genohne habbad, and ic her 
„on hungre forwur6e*®. Ic arise and ic fare id minnm 
„f seder, and ic secge hym: e^la faeder! ic syngode on 
„heofonas and beforan I)e, nu ic neom wyrSe, I)aet ic 
„be6 I)in sudu genemned^^^ do me swa anne of l>inum 
„h^rlingum/' And he ar§,s I)a, and com to his faeder, 
and {)§. gyt f)a he waes feorr hys faeder, he bine geseah, 
and weard mid mildheortnesse astyrod '^, and agen hyne 
arn, and hyne beclypte*^ and cyste hyne. t^§ cwsed his 



1) The text has yldra in all the editions; the 
Vulgate has adolescentior. 2)T6 gebyrian to 
helong to, 3) Abroad. 4) Distant. 5) Destroyed^ 
dissipated. 6) On his gaelsan, luxuriously, from 
gaelsa, luxury. 7) Amyrran, to hinder^ dissipate. 
8) Town, farm. 9) Wamb, belly (Scot, wame, Engl. 
iDonib). 10) Forwur6an, to perish. 11) Genem- 
nan, to name, call. 12) A sty ri an, to excite, mote. 
13) Beclyppan, to embrace^clip. 
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sunn: „F8eder! ic syngode on heofon and beforan |>e, 
„nu ic ne com wyrde, ^set ic I)in sunu beo genemned.'' 
i& cwsed se fseder to his f>eowum: ,3ringad rade {^aene 
,,sele8tan gegyrelan ^, and serf dad hyne, and syllad hym 
„hring on his hand and gescy t6 hys fotura ; and brin- 
„gad an fsett styric^, and ofslead, and utun etan and 
„gewistfullian^ ; fort)am '|)es min snnu wees dead, and 
„he geedcucude*, he forwearO, and he ys gemet."* ts 
ongunnon hig gewistlsecan ^. 

S6dlice hys yldra sunu was on secere, and he com, 
and |)a he |)am huse genealsehte, he gehyrde I>8Bne 
sweg'' and |)8et wered ^; |)& clypode he senne I>eow, and 
axode hine hwsBt ^sdt wsere. pa cwsed he: „t^in br6dor 
,,com, and |)in fseder ofsloh an fsBtt cealf , forI)§,m-I)e he 
„hyne hi,lne onfeng.'* t§, bealh® he hyne, and nolde in- 
gan; f)a eode his fseder ut, and ongan hyne biddan. B§, 
cw8e8 he, hys faeder andswariende : „Efne*® swa fela 
„geara ic ^e Jeowude, and ic nsefre |)In bebod ne for- 
„gymde^*, and ne sealdest |)u me nsefre an ticcen, ^set 
„ic mid minum fre6ndnm gewistfullude ; ac syddan I>es 
„|)in sunu com, I)e hys spede** mid myltystrum** amyrde, 
„|)u ofsloge hym faett cealf!" ta cwseft he: „Sunu! fu 
„eart symle mid me, and ealle mine |)ing synt t)rne ; I>e 
„gebyrede gewistfallian^^ and geblissian; fort)am I>es I>in 
„br6dor waes dead, and he geedcncede; he forweard, and 
„he is gomet." 



1) Rohe. 2) Calf. 3) Gewistf ullian, tofeast^ 
make merry. 4) Geedcucian, to live again. 
5) Gem etan, to find. 6) GewistlsBcan, to feast. 
7) Sound, 8) Company^ assembly. 9) Imp. of bel- 
gan, to be angry (verb. refl.). 10) Lo! 11) For- 
gyman, to neglect, transgress. 12) Substance, 
13) Myltystre, harlot. 14) Rejoice. 
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From 

King Alfred's Translation of Boethius. 



I. On I)8ere tide I)e Gotan of Sciddiam»g^^ wi]^ 
Bomanarica gewin* up-ah6fon*, and mid heora cyning- 
nm^, Rsedgota and Eallerica^ wseron hatne, R6mana- 
borh abrsecon^, and eall Italiance, I>8et is betwux |)am 
muntnm and Sicilia dam e§.londe, in anwald gerehton''; 
and I>a^ aefter fam foresprecenan cyningum De6dric feng 
t6 I>to ilcan rice*, (se Deodric waes Amulinga^^, he 
W6B8 cristen, |)eah he on J)am arrianiscan gedwolan** 
furhwunode**); he geh6t** Bomanum his fre6ndscipe, 
swS ^^t hi mostan heora ealdrihta** wyrSe** beon; ac 
he |)^ gehat swifie yfele gelseste*®, and swiSe wra|)e geen- 
dode mid manegum mane, (I)set wses to-e^^an oI)ram 
unarimedum^'' yflum, ^eat he lohannes f>one papan het 
ofislean)^^. Da w8bs sum consul, |)8et we heretoha h^taj), 
Boetius wses haten, se wses in boc-craeftum^* and on 



1) Msegd, nation, country, 2) War, 3) Imp. of 
up-ahebban, to raise, begin (war upon). 4) The 
relative I)e must be understood before Bsedgota. 
5) Badagast and Alaric. 6) Imp. of abrecan, to 
destroy, conquer. 7) Imp. ofgereccan, to reduce 
(under their power), 8) Then. 9) Feng 16 rice, 
OBstmed the government, from f6n, to take, <&c» 

10) Of the Amnlings, or royal line of the AmalL 

11) Gedwola error, heresy, v. gedwellan, to 
mislead. 12) To persevere, persist. 13) Imp. of 
gehatan, to promise, 14) (^ their ancient priviU' 
ges^ gen. pi. of ealdriht. 15) Worthy, 16) Imp. 
of gelsestan, to fulfil^ perform. 17) NumberUss. 
18) To slay. 19) Literature, booh-craft. 
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woruld-I>e&wiim^ se rihtwlseBta; se ^ ongeUt fifi maiiig* 
fealdan yfel, I>e se cyning Deodric wi|i I»&m cristenanddm4 
and wif) I>am romaniscum witum^ dyde; he ^a, gemun- 
de' I>ara ej^nessa* and fiara ealdrihta, de hi under j^^m 
caserum baefdon heora eald-hl&fordum. D& ongan he 
sme&gan^ and leomigan^ on him selfdm, hu he fMst 
rfce I)am unrihtwisan cyninge aferran^ mihte^ atid on 
rihtgeleaffulra and on rihtwisra anwald gebringan. Sen- 
de I)a digellice serend-gewritu^ t6 ^^m c^ere t6 Con- 
stantinopolim {^edv is Creca heiih-burh, and heora cyna^ 
8161)^, forfiam se cEsere waes heora eald - hl&ford - cyn* 
nes^^, bsedon bine fisBt be him to heora cristend6me and 
ealdribtum gefultumede^^ D§> I>8Bt ongeat se waelbreowa^^ 
cyning Deodric, da bet he bine gebringan on carceme^', 
and I>8erinne belucan. Dii hit da gelomp f^eet se §LTwyTbs^^ 
J)8er^* on swa micebre' nearonesse^® becom*^ Ja waes he 
8wa micle swidor on his m6de gedrefed^^ swa bis mod 
^r swifior to I)am woruld-seeltum gewunod** waes, and he 
da nanre £r6fi:e be-innan I)ara carcerne ne gemilnde, ac 
he gefeoll niwol^^ of dune on I)a flor, and bine astrebte^ 



1) Secular institutions. 2) Wit a, a wise man, 
counsellor. 3) Imp.^of gemunan, to remember; 
governs the gen.% 4) £I)nes, liberty, facility, 5) To 
inquire, to consider. 6) To learn, meditate. 7) To 
take away. 8) Letter, message. 9) Royal seat. 
10) Cynn, family^ kin. 11) Imp. of gefultnmian, 
to help. 1 2) CrueL i3)carcern, prison. 1 4) Vene- 
rable (Dan. -^rvaerdig). 16) Conjecture for wsbs, 
which cannot be combined with the imp. be com. 
16) Narrowness, strait. 17) To come. 18) Gedre- 
f&n, to afflict. 19) Gewunian, to be accustomed, 
wont. 20) Niwol, niwel, prostrate. 21) Imp. 
of astreccan, to extend, stretch. 



